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Keats  and  Shelley  were  not  intimate  friends  but 
the  former  had  produced  some  poetry  that  was 
highly  admired  by  Shelley,  who  was  also  deeply 
stirred  up  by  the  fierce  criticism  with  which 
Keats’s  poems  had  been  assailed.  While  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  criticism  was  at  all  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  causing  the  poet’s  death  yet  Shelley  attrib¬ 
uted  it  to  that  cause.  From  his  preface  to  Ado- 
nais  the  following  selection  is  taken: 

“John  Keats  was  buried  in  the  romantic  and 
lonely  cemetery  of  the  Protestants  in  that  city 
(Rome)  under  the  pyramid  which  is  the  tomb  of 
Cestius,  and  the  massy  walls  and  towers,  now 
mouldering  and  desolate,  which  formed  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  ancient  Rome.  The  cemetery  is  an  open 
space  among  the  ruins,  covered  in  winter  with 
violets  and  daisies.  It  might  make  one  in  love 
with  death  to  think  that  one  should  be  buried  in 
so  sweet  a  place. 

The  genius  of  the  lamented  person  to  whose 
memory  I  have  dedicated  these  unworthy  verses 
was  not  less  delicate  and  fragile  than  it  was  beau¬ 
tiful;  and  where  canker-worms  abound  what  won¬ 
der  if  its  young  flower  was  blighted  in  the  bud? 
The  savage  criticism  on  his  Endymion ,  which 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  produced  the 
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most  violent  effect  on  his  susceptible  mind.  The 
agitation  thus  originated  ended  in  the  rupture  of 
a  blood  vessel  in  the  lungs;  a  rapid  consumption 
ensued;  and  the  succeeding  acknowledgments, 
from  more  candid  critics,  of  the  true  greatness  of 
his  powers,  were  ineffectual  to  heal  the  wound 
wantonly  inflicted.  .  ,  .” 

The  poem  is  a  most  artistic  creation  and  one  of 
the  best  Shelley  wrote.  It  is  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Idyls  of  Bion  and  it  is  evident  that 
even  in  the  title  Shelley  calls  attention  to  Adonis 
in  whose  unfortunate  death  he  sees  a  prototype  of 
that  of  Keats.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  in 
this  connection  that  by  that  terrible  tragedy  in  the 
Gulf  of  Spezia  the  genius  of  Shelley  himself  was 
lost  to  the  world  but  a  few  months  after  the  poem 
was  written  and  that  much  of  the  perfect  elegy  is 
equally  applicable  to  its  author. 

The  poem  is  of  uniform  structure  so  far  as  the 
stanzas  are  concerned  but  each  stanza  is  so  varied 
in  rhythm  and  rhyme  that  its  exquisite  music 
never  grows  monotonous.  Each  stanza  has  nine 
verses,  eight  of  iambic  pentameter,  and  the  last, 
iambic  hexameter  Alexandrine.  The  rhyme 
scheme  is  uniform  but  curious  and  varied.  Occa¬ 
sionally  there  are  imperfect  rhymes  but  they  are 
not  unpleasant  and  the  reader  soon  learns  to 
admire  the  long-sustained  regularity  of  its  ababbe- 
bcc .  This  is  the  Spenserian  stanza  and  it  was  a 
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great  favorite  with  Lord  Byron,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Shelley. 

Shelley’s  own  opinion  of  his  work  is  the  general 
verdict:  “The  Adonais  in  spite  of  its  mysticism 
is  the  least  imperfect  of  my  compositions.  It  is 
a  highly  wrought  piece  of  art ,  and  perhaps  better 
in  point  of  composition,  than  anything  I  have 
written.” 


Bfconals 


An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  John  Keats 

I  weep  for  Adonais  —  he  is  dead! 1 

O,  weep  for  Adonais !  though  our  tears 

Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a 
head ! 

And  thou,  sad  Hour,2  selected  from  all  years 

To  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  thy  obscure3  com¬ 
peers, 

And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow,  say:  with 
me 

Died  Adonais;  till  the  Future  dares 

Forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity  ! 


1.  The  first  line  of  Bion’s  lament  for  Adonais  is  :  “  I  mourn  for  Adonis ; 
beauteous  Adonis  is  dead.” 

2.  The  hour  In  which  Keats  died. 

3.  Why  are  they  obscure? 
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Where  wert  thou  mighty  Mother,4  when  he 
lay, 

When  thy  Son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft 
which  flies 

In  darkness  ?5  where  was  lorn  Urania 

When  Adonais  died  ?  With  veiled  eyes, 

’Mid  listening  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 

She  sate,  while  one,  with  soft  enamored 
breath, 

Rekindled  all  the  fading  melodies, 

With  which,  like  flowers  that  mock  the 
corse  beneath, 

He  had  adorned  and  hid  the  coming  bulk  of 
death. 

O,  weep  for  Adonais  —  he  is  dead  ! 

Wake,  melancholy  Mother,  wake  and  weep! 

Yet  wherefore?  Quench  within  their  burn¬ 
ing  bed 

Thy  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  loud  heart  keep 

Like  his,  a  mute  and  uncomplaining  sleep; 

For  he  is  gone,  where  all  things  wise  and 
fair 

Descend; — oh,  dream  not  that  the  amorous 
Deep6 

4.  Urania,  the  “Heavenly  Muse”  to  whom  Milton  speaks  and  who 
speaks  to  Tennyson  in  In  Memoriant. 

5.  What  is  the  shaft  that  flies  in  darkness? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  metaphor  “  amorous  Deep”  ? 
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Will  yet  restore  him  to  the  vital  air; 

Death  feeds  on  his  mute  voice,  and  laughs  at 
our  despair. 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again  ! 
Lament  anew,  Urania  !  —  He  died, 

Who  was  the  Sire7  of  an  immortal  strain,8 
Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his  country’s 
pride, 

The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  liberticide, 
Trampled  and  mocked  with  many  a  loathed 
rite 

Of  lust  and  blood;  he  went,  unterrified, 

Into  the  gulf  of  death;  but  his  clear  Sprite 
Yet  reigns  o’er  earth;  the  third  among  the  sons 
of  light.9 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew  ! 

Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to  climb;10 
And  happier  they  their  happiness  who  knew, 
Whose  tapers  yet  burn  through  that  night 
of  time 

In  which  suns  perished;  others  more  sublime, 

7.  John  Milton. 

8.  What  was  the  “immortal  strain”? 

9.  Who  were  the  other  two  sons  of  light?  Were  they  the  ones  whom 
Dryden  classes  with  Milton? 

10.  This  is  recognized  as  an  obscure  stanza.  Hales  suggests  that  it 
means  that  all  have  not  attempted  Epic  poetry  as  did  Milton,  but  some 
have  contented  themselves  with  lyric  poetry  and  have  succeeded,  while 
still  others  living  yet  have  not  yet  found  their  niche  in  Fame’s  temple. 
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Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or  God, 
Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime ; 
And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thorny  road, 
Which  leads,  through  toil  and  hate,  to  Fame’s 
serene  abode. 

But  now,  thy  youngest,  dearest  one  has 
perished, 

The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew, 
Like  a  pale  flower11  by  some  sad  maiden 
cherished, 

And  fed  with  true  love  tears,  instead  of  dew; 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew ! 

Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last, 
The  bloom,  whose  petals  nipt  before  they 
blew 

Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste; 
The  broken  lily  lies  —  the  storm  is  overpast. 

To  that  high  Capital,12  where  kingly  Death 
Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay, 
He  came;  and  bought,  with  price  of  purest 
breath, 

A  grave  among  the  eternal. —  Come  away  ! 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  charnel-roof !  while  still 

11.  Remember  the  pathetic  life  of  Keats.  Note  the  last  line  of  this 
stanza.  What  was  the  storm? 

12.  What  city  is  this?  Where  did  Keats  die? 
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He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep 13  he  lay; 

Awake  him  not  !  surely  he  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,14  forgetful  of  all  ill. 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more  !  - — 
Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace 
The  shadow  of  white  Death,15  and  at  the 
door 

Invisible  corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way16  to  her17  dim  dwelling- 
place;18 

The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pity  and  awe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  she  to  deface 
So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness,  and  the  law 
Of  change,  shall  o’er  his  sleep  the  mortal  cur¬ 
tain  draw. 

O,  weep  for  Adonais  !  —  The  quick  Dreams, 
The  passion- winged  Ministers  of  thought, 
Who  were  his  flocks,19  whom  near  the  living 
streams 


13.  What  particular  aptness  in  the  phrase  “  dewy  sleep”? 

14.  Why  "  liquid  rest”? 

15.  “  Yea  though  I  walk  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.” 
Why  white  death? 

16.  What  is  meant  by  this  phrase? 

17.  Whose  dim  dwelling-place? 

18.  What  is  her  dwelling-place? 

19.  What  were  the  flocks  of  the  shepherd  Adonais?  What  were  Keats’s 
**  quick  Dreams  ”? 
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Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he 
taught 

The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not, — 

Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to 
brain, 

But  droop  there,  whence  they  sprung;  and 
mourn  their  lot20 

Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their 
sweet  pain, 

They  ne’er  will  gather  strength,  or  find  a  home 
again. 

And  one  21  with  trembling  hands  clasps  his 
cold  head, 

And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and 
cries; 

“Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not 
dead; 

See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes, 

Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 

A  tear  some  Dream  has  loosened  from  his 
brain.” 

Lost  Angel 22  of  a*  ruined  Paradise  ! 23 


20.  Who  mourn  their  lot  ?  Why  do  they  mourn? 

21.  One  what? 

22.  Who  was  the  lost  Angel? 

23.  From  what  ruined  Paradise  was  she  lost?  Note  the  perfect  phrases 
Of  this  stanza,  “the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eye.” 
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She  knew  not  ’twas  her  own;  as  with  no 
stain 

She  faded,  like  a  cloud  which  had  outwept  its 
rain. 

One 24  from  a  lucid  urn  of  starry  dew 
Washed  his  light  limbs  as  if  embalming  them ; 
Another  dipt  her  profuse  locks,  and  threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,25  like  an  anadem, 
Which  frozen  tears  instead  of  pearls  begem ; 
Another  in  her  wilful  grief  would  break 
Her  bow  and  wing&d  reeds,26  as  if  to  stem 
A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more 
weak; 

And  dull  the  barbed  fire  27  against  his  frozen 
cheek. 

Another  Splendor  28  on  his  mouth  alit, 

That  mouth,  whence  it29  was  wont  to  draw 
the  breath 

Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce  the  guarded 
wit, 

24.  Another  Dream. 

25.  The  Loves  weeping  for  Adonis  had  their  hair  shorn  for  him.  The 
wreath  is  not  of  hair. 

26.  What  are  her  “wingbd  reeds”? 

27.  What  was  the  “  barbed  fire  ”  she  would  dull? 

28.  Another  poetic  inspiration,  a  poetic  imagining  or  Dream  that  Keats 
had  had. 

29.  What  “  was  wont  to  draw  the  breath”? 
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And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 

With  lightning  and  with  music:  the  damp 
death 

Quenched  its 30  caress  upon  his  icy  lips; 

And,  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wreath 

Of  moonlight  vapor,  which  the  cold  night 
clips, 31 

It  flushed  through  his  pale  limbs,  and  past  to 
its  eclipse. 32 

And  others  came  .  .  .  Desires  and  Adora¬ 
tions, 

Wing&d  Persuasions  and  veiled  Destinies, 

Splendors,  and  Glooms,  and  glimmering 
Incarnations. 

Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  Phantasies; 

And  Sorrow,  with  her  family  of  Sighs, 

And  Pleasure,33  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the 
gleam 

Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes, 

Came  in  slow  pomp;  —  the  moving  pomp 
might  seem 

Like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream. 

30.  Whose  caress? 

31.  Embraces. 

32.  What  “passed  to  its  eclipse  ”?  What  is  meant  by  passing  to  its 
eclipse? 

33.  Note  these  personifications  which  come  as  did  the  Loves  to  weep 
for  Adonais.  The  last  line  of  this  stanza  is  a  most  exquisite  simile  to  those 
who  have  seen  the  pageant. 
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All  he  had  loved,  and  molded  into  thought, 

From  shape,  and  hue,  and  odor,  and  sweet 
sound, 

Lamented  Adonais.  Morning  sought 

Her  eastern  watch-tower,  and  her  hair 
unbound, 

Wet  with  the  tears  which  should  adorn  the 
ground, 

Dimmed  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindle  day; 

Afar  the  melancholy  thunder  moaned, 

Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay, 

And  the  wild  winds  flew  round,  sobbing  in 
their  dismay. 

Lost  Echo 34  sits  amid  the  voiceless  moun¬ 
tains, 

And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remembered  lay, 

And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds  or  foun¬ 
tains, 

Or  amorous  birds  perched  on  the  young 
green  spray, 

Or  herdsman’s  horn,  or  bell  at  closing  day; 

Since  she  can  mimic  not  his  lips,  more  dear 

Than  those  for  whose  disdain  she  pined 
away 

34.  The  nymph  Echo  was  deeply  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Narcissus 
and  when  she  found  her  love  was  not  returned  she  pined  away  till  noth¬ 
ing  but  her  voice  remained.  She  now  declines  to  return  any  sounds  since 
she  can  not  mimic  longer  the  songs  of  Keats. 
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Into  a  shadow  of  all  sounds: — a  drear 
Murmur,  between  their  songs,  is  all  the  wood¬ 
men  hear. 

Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and 
she  threw  down 

Her  kindling  buds, 35  as  if  she  Autumn  were, 

Or  they  dead  leaves;  since  her  delight  is 
flown 

For  whom  should  she  have  waked  the  sullen 
year? 

To  Phoebus  was  not  Hyacinth36  so  dear 

Nor  to  himself  Narcissus, 37  as  to  both 

Thou  Adonais:  wan  they  stand  and  sere 

Amid  the  faint  companions  of  their  youth, 
With  dew  all  turned  to  tears;  odor,  to  sigh¬ 
ing  ruth. 

Thy  spirit’s  sister,  the  lorn  nightingale 

Mourns  not  her  mate  with  such  melodious 
pain; 

Not  so  the  eagle,  who  like  thee  could  scale 

35.  What  is  meant  by  “  kindling  buds  ”  ? 

36.  Hyacinth  was  a  beautiful  youth  whom  Apollo  loved,  but  accident¬ 
ally  killed  while  playing  quoits  with  him.  From  his  blood  sprang  the 
flower  that  bears  his  name  and  has  inscribed  on  its  petals  ai  ai  which  was 
the  Greek  exclamation  of  sorrow,  alas !  alas ! 

37.  Narcissus,  beautiful  youth,  fell  in  love  with  his  own  image  which  he 
saw  reflected  in  a  fountain.  Unable  to  kiss  his  image  he  pined  away 
until  nothing  was  left  but  the  flower,  the  narcissus  or  daffodil. 
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Heaven,  and  could  nourish  in  the  sun’s 
domain 

Her  mighty  youth  with  morning,  doth  com¬ 
plain, 

Soaring  and  screaming  round  her  empty 
nest, 

As  Albion 38  wails  for  thee:  the  curse  of  Cain 

Light  on  his  head  who  pierced  thy  innocent 
breast, 39 

And  scared  the  angel  soul  that  was  its 
earthly  guest! 

Ah  woe  is  me!  Winter  is  come  and  gone, 

But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year; 

The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous 
tone; 

The  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows  reappear; 

Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead 
seasons’  bier; 

The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake, 

And  build  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and 
brere;40 

And  the  green  lizard,  and  the  golden  snake, 


38.  England.  In  the  lament  for  Bion  all  the  cities  mourn  for  him. 

39.  An  allusion  to  the  British  critics  and  reviewers. 

40.  Briar.  Like  Tennyson,  Shelley  feels  grief  coming  afresh  with  the 
revolving  year. 
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Like  unimprisoned  flames,  out  of  their  trance 
awake. 

Through  wood  and  stream  and  field  and 
hill  and  Ocean 

A  quickening  life  from  the  Earth’s  heart 
has  burst 

As  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and 
motion, 

From  the  great  morning  of  the  world  when 
first 

God  dawned  on  Chaos;  in  its 41  stream  im¬ 
mersed 

The  lamps  of  Heaven 42  flash  with  a  softer 
light; 

All  baser  things  pant  with  life’s  sacred 
thirst ; 

Diffuse  themselves;  and  spend  in  love’s  de¬ 
light, 

The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewed 
might. 

The  leprous  corpse 43  touched  by  this  spirit 
tender 

Exhales  itself  in  flowers  of  gentle  breath; 


41.  In  whose  stream? 

42.  What  are  the  lamps  of  heaven? 

43.  What  is  the  “  Leprous  corpse  ”  ? 
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Like  incarnations  of  the  stars,44  when  splen- 
^  dor 

Is  changed  to  fragrance,  they  illumine 
death 

And  mock  the  merry  worm45  that  wakes 
beneath. 

Nought  we  know,  dies.46  Shall  that  alone 
which  knows47 

Be  as  a  sword  consumed  before  the  sheath 

By  sightless48  lightning?  —  th’  intense 
atom49  glows 

A  moment,  then  is  quenched  in  a  most  cold 
repose. 

Alas !  that  all  we  loved  of  him  should  be, 

But  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been, 

And  grief  itself  be  mortal!  Woe  is  me! 

Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we  ?  of  what 
scene 

The  actors  or  spectators  ?  Great  and 
mean 

Meet  massed  in  death,  who  lends  what  life 
must  borrow.60 

44.  What  are  these  “  incarnations  of  the  stars  ”  ? 

45.  Why  the  “ merry  worm”  ?  What  is  the  “  merry  worm  ”  ? 

46.  Nothing  Is  destroyed,  annihilated. 

47.  That  alone  which  has  the  power  to  know. 

48.  Invisible. 

49.  The  soul,  the  intellect. 

50.  Death  alone  is  real.  It  lends  even  our  lives  to  us. 
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As  long  as  skies  are  blue,  and  fields  are 
green, 

Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge  the 
morrow, 

Month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year  wake 
year  to  sorrow. 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more! 

4 ‘Wake  thou,”  cried  Misery,  “childless 
Mother,61  rise 

Out  of  thy  sleep,  and  slake,  in  thy  heart’s 
core, 

A  wound  more  fierce  than  his  with  tears 
and  sighs.” 

And  all  the  Dreams  that  watched  Urania’s 
eyes, 

And  all  the  Echoes  whom  their  sister’s 
song 52 

Had  held  in  holy  silence,  cried:  “Arise!” 

Swift  as  a  Thought  by  the  snake  Memory 
stung, 

From  her  ambrosial  rest  the  fading  Splendor 
sprung. 

She  rose63  like  an  autumnal  Night,  that 
springs 

51.  Urania. 

52.  The  one  who  “rekindled  all  the  fading  melodies,”  in  the  first 
stanza. 

53.  Who  rose? 
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Out  of  the  East,  and  follows  wild  and  drear 
The  golden  Day,  which,  on  eternal  wings, 
Even  as  ghost  abandoning  a  bier, 

Had  left  the  Earth  a  corpse.  Sorrow  and 
fear 

So  struck,  so  roused,  so  rapt  Urania; 

So  saddened  round  her  like  an  atmosphere 
Of  stormy  mist;  so  swept  her  on  her  way 
Even  to  the  mournful  place  where  Adonais 
lay. 

Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped, 
Through  camps  and  cities  rough  with  stone, 
and  steel, 

And  human  hearts,  which  to  her  aery  tread 
Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisible 
Palms64  of  her  tender  feet  where’er  they 
fell: 

And  barbed  tongues,  and  thoughts  more 
sharp  than  they 

Rent  the  soft  Form  they  never  could  repel, 
Whose  sacred  blood,  like  the  young  tears 
of  May, 

Paved  with  eternal  flowers  that  undeserving 
way. 

In  the  death  chamber  for  a  moment  Death 


54.  Shelley  uses  this  word  in  the  same  connection  in  another  place. 
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Shamed  by  the  presence  of  that  living 
Might 65 

Blushed  to  annihilation,  and  the  breath 

Revisited  those  lips,  and  life’s  pale  light 

Flashed  through  those  limbs,  so  late  her 
dear  delight. 

“Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  com¬ 
fortless, 

As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless  night! 

Leave  me  not!  ”  cried  Urania:  her  distress 
Roused  Death:  Death  rose  and  smiled,  and 
met  her  vain  caress. 

“  Stay  yet  awhile!  speak  to  me  once  again; 

Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  live; 

And  in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning 
brain 

That  word,  that  kiss  shall  all  thoughts  else 
survive, 

With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive, 

Now  thou  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 

Of  thee,  my  Adonais!  I  would  give 

All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art! 

But  I  am  chained  to  Time,  and  can  not  thence 
depart! 56 

55,  Who  is  the  “  living  might  ”  1 

56.  Urania  being  a  goddess  must  exist  for  all  time  and  can  not  follow 
Keats.  In  the  old  legends  the  immortality  of  the  gods  was  frequently  the 
source  of  trouble  when  they  fell  in  love  with  mortals. 
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‘  ‘  Oh  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert, 

Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of 
men 

Too  soon,  and  with  weak  hands  though 
mighty  heart 

Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  his  den  ? 57 

Defenseless  as-  thou  wert,  oh  where  was 
then 

Wisdom  the  mirrored  shield,58  or  scorn  the 
spear  ? 69 

Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,60  when 

Thy  spirit  should  have  filled  its  crescent 
sphere, 

The  monsters  of  life’s  waste 61  had  fled  from 
thee  like  deer. 

“The  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue; 

The  obscene62  ravens,  clamorous  o’er  the 
dead; 

The  vultures  to  the  conqueror’s  banner  true 

Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed, 


57.  The  savage  critic. 

58.  When  Perseus  fought  the  dragon  he  gazed  steadily  at  his  magic 
shield. 

59.  The  magic  spear,  a  touch  of  which  caused  death.  Why  could 
Keats  not  have  had  the  wisdom  or  discretion  to  care  nothing  for  the  crit¬ 
ics  or  to  have  killed  them  by  his  scorn? 

60.  Lived  to  full  maturity. 

61.  Again,  the  critics. 

62.  Ill-omened,  repulsive. 
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And  whose  wings  rain  contagion;  —  how 
they  fled, 

When  like  Apollo,63  from  his  golden  bow, 

The  Pythian 64  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 

And  smiled!  —  The  spoilers  tempt  no  sec¬ 
ond  blow, 

They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them 
lying  low. 

“The  sun  comes  forth,  and  many  reptiles 
spawn ; 

He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 

Is  gathered  into  death  without  a  dawn, 

And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again; 

So  is  it  in  the  world  of  living  men: 

A  godlike  mind  soars  forth,  in  its  delight 

Making  earth  bare  and  veiling  heaven,  and 
when 

It  sinks,  the  swarms  that  dimmed  or  shared 
its  light 

Leave  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit’s  awful 
night.” 

Thus  ceased  she:  and  the  mountain  shep¬ 
herds65  came, 

63.  Apollo  slew  the  great  serpent  Python  and  so  is  called  the  Pythian. 

64.  Lord  Byron,  who  being  severely  criticised  as  Shelley  was,  wrote 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  a  scathing  poem,  the  one  arrow, 
with  which  he  dispatched  the  whole  clan  of  critics. 

63.  Who  are  the  “  mountain  shepherds  ”  ? 
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Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles 
rent; 66 

The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,67  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  Heaven  is  bent, 

An  early  but  enduring  monument, 

Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow;  from  her  wilds  Ierne68  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist69  of  her  saddest  wrong,70 
And  love  taught  grief  to  fall  like  music  from 
his  tongue. 

Midst  others  of  less  note,  came  one  frail 
Form,71 

A  phantom  among  men;  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell;72  he,  as  I  guess, 

66.  Why  should  their  garlands  be  sere  and  their  magic  mantles  rent  ? 

67.  This  is  Lord  Byron.  He  was  confessedly  the  hero  of  his  own 
poem,  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Byron  felt  no 
personal  grief  at  the  death  of  Keats  and  in  one  of  his  poems  he  jeered  at 
the  fellow  who  let  himself  “  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article.” 

68.  Ierne  is  Ireland.  It  was  called  Iverna  by  the  ancients. 

69.  Thomas  Moore  who  wrote  the  Irish  Melodies. 

70.  This  may  mean  the  death  of  Robert  Emmet,  though  Moore  sang 
of  many  wrongs. 

71.  Shelley  himself.  This  and  the  .two  stanzas  following  are  Shelley’s 
characterization  of  himself.  Of  them  Stopford  Brooke  says :  “  There  is 

nothing  in  English  poetry  so  steeped  in  passionate  personality . 

It  is  almost  too  close,  too  unveiled,  too  intense  to  have  been  written.” 
Shelley  says  elsewhere  :  “Asa  man  I  shrink  from  notice  and  regard ;  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  world  vexes  me  :  I  desire  to  be  left  in  peace.  Perse¬ 
cution,  contumely  and  calumny  have  been  heaped  upon  me  in  profuse 
measure.” 

72.  Notice  the  vivid  simile. 
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Had  gazed  on  Nature’s  naked  loveliness, 
Actaeon-like;73  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o’er  the  world’s  wilder¬ 
ness, 

And  his  own  thoughts,74  along  that  rugged 
way, 

Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and 
their  prey. 

A  pardlike75  spirit  beautiful  and  swift  — 

A  Love  in  desolation  masked;  —  a  Power 
Girt  round  with  weakness;  —  it  can  scarce 
uplift 

The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour; 

It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 

A  breaking  billow;  —  even  whilst  we  speak 
Is  it  not  broken  ?  On  the  withering  flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly:  on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  burn  in  blood,  even  while  the 
heart  may  break. 

His  head  was  bound  with  pansies76  over¬ 
blown, 

_ 

73.  Actaeon  gazed  on  Diana  at  her  bath  and  the  goddess  changed  him  to 
a  stag,  in  which  form  he  was  hunted  by  his  own  hounds  and  by  them  torn 
to  pieces. 

74.  He  had  tried  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  Nature  till  his  mind  was 
dismayed  by  his  failure. 

75.  Leopard-like. 

76.  His  crown  contains  pansies  whose  language  is  memory,  violets 
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And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and 
blue; 

And  a  light  spear  topped  with  a  cypress 
cone, 

Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy  tresses 
grew 

Yet  dripping  with  the  forest’s  noonday  dew, 

Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 

Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasped  it;  of 
that  crew 

He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart; 

A  herd-abandoned  deer  struck  by  the  hunter’s 
dart. 77 

All 78  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  79  partial  moan80 

Smiled  through  their  tears;  well  knew  that 
gentle  band 

Who  in  another’s  fate  now  wept  his  own;81 

As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land, 

He  sung  new  sorrow;  sad  Urania  scanned 

The  Stranger’s  mien,  and  murmured  : 
i  *  Who  art  thou?  ” 


that  speak  of  modesty  and  his  retiring  spirit ;  the  Cyprus  cone  that  tops 
his  spear  means  mourning  and  ivy  is  for  friendship. 

77.  “  Let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep.” 

78.  All  of  whom  ? 

79.  Whose? 

80.  Why  "partial  moan”? 

81.  Keats  died  in  February,  1821;  in  April,  1822,  Shelley  was 
drowned. 
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He  answered  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined 
brow, 

Which  was  like  Cain’s82  or  Christ’s83  —  Oh! 
that  it  should  be  so! 

What  softer  voice  is  hushed  over  the  dead  ? 
Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  mantle 
thrown  ? 

What  form  leans  sadly  o’er  the  white  death¬ 
bed, 

In  mockery  of  monumental  stone, 

The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moan  ? 
If  it  be  He,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise,84 
Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honored  the  de¬ 
parted  one; 

Let  me  not  vex,  with  inharmonious  sighs 
The  silence  of  that  heart’s  accepted  sacrifice. 

Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poison  —  oh! 

What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer85  could 
crown 

82.  The  mark  of  reprobation — so  his  enemies  might  think. 

83.  The  mark  of  persecution,  his  friends  might  feel. 

84.  Leigh  Hunt,  one  of  Keats’s  earliest  friends.  It  was  John  Severn, 
though,  who  was  most  faithful  and  who  watched  over  the  poet’s  dying 
bed.  Shelley  says  he  did  not  know  of  this  fact  when  the  lines  were 
written. 

85.  The  Quarterly  reviewer  again.  In  his  preface  he,  Shelley,  says  of 
one  “Nor  shall  it  be  your  excuse,  that  murderer  as  you  are,  you  have 
spoken  daggers  but  used  none.” 
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Life’s  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe  ? 

The  nameless  worm  would  now  itself  dis¬ 
own: 

It  felt,  yet  could  escape  the  magic  tone 

Whose  prelude  held  all  envy,  hate,  and 
wrong, 

But  what  was  howling  in  one  breast  alone, 

Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song, 

Whose  master’s  hand  is  cold,  whose  silver  lyre 
unstrung. 

Live  thou,  whose  infamy  is  not  thy  fame! 

Live  !  fear  no  heavier  chastisement  from  me, 

Thou  noteless  blot  on  a  remembered  name! 

But  be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to  be! 

And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thou  free 

To  spill  the  venom  when  thy  fangs  o’erflow: 

Remorse  and  Self-contempt  shall  cling  to 
thee; 

Hot  Shame  shall  burn  upon  thy  secret  brow, 
And  like  a  beaten  hound  tremble  thou  shalt  — 
as  now. 

Nor  let  us  weep  that  our  delight  is  fled 

Far  from  these  carrion  kites  that  scream 
below ; 

He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring  dead; 

Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  sitting 
now. — 
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Dust  to  the  dust !  but  the  pure  spirit  shall 
flow 

Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it 
came, 

A  portion  of  the  Eternal,86  which  must  glow 

Through  time  and  change,  unquenchably 
the  same, 

Whilst  thy  cold  embers  choke  the  sordid  hearth 
of  shame. 

Peace,  peace!  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not 
sleep  — 

He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life  — 

’Tis  we  who,  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 

With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife; 

And  in  mad  trance,  strike  with  our  spirit ’s 
knife 

Invulnerable  nothings. — We  decay 

Like  corpses  in  a  charnel;  fear  and  grief 

Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day, 
And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our 
living  clay. 

He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night; 

Envy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain, 

And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight, 


86.  The  doctrine  called  pantheism  which  Tennyson  denies,  as  will  be 
remembered  in  one  of  the  Lyrics  of  In  Memoriam, 
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Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again; 

From  the  contagion  of  the  world’s  slow  stain 

He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 

A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray  in 
vain; 

Nor,  when  the  spirit’s  self  has  ceased  to 
burn, 

With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn. 

He  lives,  he  wakes  —  ’tis  Death  is  dead,  not 
he; 

Mourn  not  for  Adonais. — Thou  young  Dawn 

Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendor,  for  from  thee 

The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gone; 

Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan! 

Cease  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains,  and 
thou  Air 

Which  like  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf  hadst 
thrown 

O’er  the  abandoned  Earth,  now  leave  it  bare 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  its 
despair! 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature:87  there  is  heard 

His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 

Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  night’s  sweet 
bird; 

87.  Compare  Shelley’s  idea  of  the  future  life  with  Tennyson’s.  Which 
shows  the  deeper  feeling,  the  keener  love  for  a  friend? 
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He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 

In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and 
stone, 

Spreading  itself  where’er  that  Power  may 
move 

Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own: 

Which  wields  the  world  with  never  wearied 
love, 

Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it 
above. 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 

Which  once  he  made  more  lovely:  he  doth 
bear 

His  part,  while  the  one  Spirit’s  plastic  stress 

Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  com¬ 
pelling  there, 

All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear; 

Torturing  th’  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its 
flight 

To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear; 

And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the 
Heaven’s  light. 


The  splendors  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguished  not; 
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Like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they 
climb 

And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  can  not  blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil.  When  lofty 
thought 

Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair, 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  there 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and 
stormy  air. 

The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown88 
Rose  from  their  thrones,  built  beyond  mortal 
thought, 

Far  in  the  Unapparent.  Chatterton89 
Rose  pale,  his  solemn  agony  had  not 
Yet  faded  from  him;  Sidney,90  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell  and  as  he  lived  and  loved 
Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot, 
Arose;  and  Lucan,91  by  his  death  approved: 

88.  Keats  is  no  longer  «'  one  with  Nature  ”  but  is  among  the  others  who 
have  been  cut  off  before  their  fame  was  full. 

89.  Thomas  Chatterton  was  bom  in  1752.  In  his  brief  life  he  showed 
most  unmistakable  genius  and  deceived  all  the  critics  of  the  day  by  his 
imitations  of  ancient  manuscripts.  Poor  and  unfortunate,  nearly  starved, 
he  committed  suicide  before  he  was  eighteen.  Wordsworth  calls  him 

“  the  marvelous  boy. 

The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride.” 

To  him  Keats  dedicated  his  Endytnion,  the  poem  that  most  attracted 
Shelley. 

90.  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

91.  Lucan  was  a  Roman  poet  who  conspiring  against  Nero  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death  by  poison  but  it  is  related  that  he  bled  himself  to  death. 
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Oblivion  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  thing 
reproved. 

And  many  more,  whose  names  on  Earth 
are  dark, 

But  whose  transmitted  effluence  can  not  die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark, 
Rose,  robed  in  dazzling  immortality: 

‘‘Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,”  they  cry, 

‘  ‘  It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 
Swung  blind  in  unascended  majesty, 

Silent  alone  amid  an  Heaven  of  Song. 

Assume  thy  winged  throne,  thou  Vesper92  of 
our  throng! ” 

Who  mourns  for  Adonais  ?  oh  come  forth 
Fond  wretch  !93  and  know  thyself  and  him 
aright. 

Clasp  with  thy  panting  soul  the  pendulous 
Earth;94 

As  from  a  center,  dart  thy  spirit’s  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  until  its  spacious  might 
Satiate  the  void  circumference:95  then  shrink 


His  poem,  Pharsalia,  telling  the  story  of  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  was  left  unfinished. 

92.  The  evening  star,  Venus. 

93.  That  is,  whosoever  mourns  for  Adonais. 

94.  What  is  meant  by  this  line? 

95.  What  is  the  meaning  of  satiate?  Why  the  “  void  circumference  ”  ? 
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Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  night; 

And  keep  thy  heart  light  lest  it  make  thee 
sink 96 

When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thee 
to  the  brink. 

Or  go  to  Rome,97  which  is  the  sepulcher 

O,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy:  ’tis  naught 

That  ages,  empires,  and  religions  there 

Lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have  wrought; 

For  such  as  he  can  lend,98  —  they  borrowed 
not 

Glory  from  those  who  made  the  world  their 
prey; 

And  he  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of  thought 

Who  waged  contention  with  their  time’s 
decay, 

And  of  the  past  are  all  that  can  not  pass  away. 

Go  thou  to  Rome, — at  once  the  Paradise, 

The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness; 

And  where  its  wrecks  like  shattered  moun¬ 
tains  rise, 

And  flowering  weeds,  and  fragrant  copses 
dress 

96.  What  should  make  thee  sink?  Why  should  he  who  mourns  for 
Keats  “sink”  when  he  realizes  how  small  a  part  of  the  universe  this 
world  is? 

97.  Who  is  to  go  to  Rome? 

98.  What  is  it  Keats  can  lend? 
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The  bones  of  Desolation’s  nakedness 
Pass,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access" 
Where,  like  an  infant’s  smile,  over  the  dead, 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is 
spread. 

And  gray  walls  molder  round,  on  which  dull 
Time 

Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand; 
And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sublime,100 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble;  and 
beneath, 

A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitched  in  Heaven’s  smile  their  camp 
of  death 

Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extin¬ 
guished  breath. 

Here  pause:  these  graves  are  all  too  young 
as  yet 


99.  The  Protestant  Cemetery  of  Rome  which  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
near  the  foot  of  which  both  Keats  and  Shelley  lie. 

100.  This  is  a  very  true  description  of  the  surroundings.  The  cemetery 
lies  near  the  old  wall  of  the  city  and  just  at  hand  is  the  pyramid  of  Caius 
Cestius  a  conspicuous  piece  of  architecture  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  has  been  entirely  forgotten.  The  graves  of  the  cemetery  are  all 
of  a  “  newer  band  ”  as  even  the  date  of  the  pyramid  is  uncertain. 
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To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which  con¬ 
signed 

Its  charge  to  each; 101  and  if  the  seal  is  set, 
Here,  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning  mind, 
Break  it  not  thou!  too  surely  shalt  thou  find 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  returnest  home, 
Of  tears  and  gall.  From  the  world’s  bitter 
wind 

Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become  ? 

The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and 
pass; 102 

Heaven’s  light  forever  shines,  Earth’s  shad¬ 
ows  fly; 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 103 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments.  —  Die, 
If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou 
dost  seek  ! 

Follow  where  all  is  fled!  —  Rome’s  azure 
sky, 

Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are 
weak 

101.  The  cemetery  had  but  recently  been  set  apart  and  two  years 
before  Shelley  had  buried  his  infant  son  William  there. 

102.  A  return  to  the  pantheistic  doctrine.  The  eternal  nature  remains. 
The  many  human  beings  may  die  and  change  back  to  the  one  from 
which  they  came. 

103.  Note  the  simile.  Is  it  all  clear  to  you  2 
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The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to 
speak. 

Why  linger,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink,  my 
Heart  ? 

Thy  hopes  are  gone  before:  from  all  things 
here 

They  have  departed;  thou  shouldst  now 
depart ! 

A  light  is  past  from  the  revolving  year, 

And  man,  and  woman;  and  what  still  is  dear 

Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 

The  soft  sky  smiles,  —  the  low  wind  whis¬ 
pers  near; 

’Tis  Adonais  calls  !  oh,  hasten  thither, 

No  more  let  Life  divide  what  Death  can  join 
together. 

That  Light  whose  smile  kindles  the  Universe, 

That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and 
move, 

That  Benediction  which  the  eclipsing  Curse 

Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining 
Love 

Which  through  the  web  of  being  blindly 
wove 

By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea, 

Burns  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of 
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The  fire  for  which  all  thirst;  now  beams 
on  me, 

Consuming  the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortality. 

The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in 
song 

Descends  on  me;  my  spirit’s  bark  is  driven, 

Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling 
throng 

Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given; 

The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven ! 

I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  afar; 

Whilst  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of 
Heaven, 

The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 

Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal 
are.104 


104.  How  like  a  prophecy  of  the  poet’s  death  this  stanza  seems !  The 
figure  he  uses  can  but  call  up  that  blinding  tempest  in  which  his  boat 
went  down.  He  joined  the  host  of  the  Eternal,  the  immortal. 
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Zbe  Sonnet 


The  sonnet  may  be  addressed  to  any  person  or 
thing  and  is  the  direct  personal  expression  of  the 
author’s  feeling.  It  is  like  the  ode,  and  also  par¬ 
takes  of  the  general  nature  of  the  elegy  but  it 
differs  from  both  in  the  rigidity  of  the  rules  of 
form  that  govern  it.  One  of  the  most  perfect 
sonnets  is  that  of  Milton, 

©n  IfMs  ©wn  Blindness 


When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and 
wide, 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more 
bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  less  he  returning,  chide; 

“  Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied  ?” 
I  fondly  ask.  But  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur  soon  replies  “God  doth  not 
need 
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Either  man’s  work,  or  his  own  gifts.  Who 
best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best, 
his  state 

Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 

And  post  o’er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 

What  is  the  meter  of  the  first  verse  ?  Of  the 
second?  Of  the  third?  Is  it  the  same  to  the 
end  ?  How  many  verses  are  there  ?  What  verses 
rhyme  with  the  first?  What  with  the  second? 
How  many  different  rhymes  are  there  in  the  first 
eight  verses  ?  What  verse  rhymes  with  the  ninth  ? 
With  the  tenth?  With  the  eleventh?  Write  out 
the  rhyme  scheme  and  study  it  till  you  are  familiar 
with  it. 

Consider  the  thought.  What  is  meant  by  “my 
light  is  spent ” ?  “Ere  half  my  days ”  —  Milton 
was  about  forty-four  years  of  age  when  he  was 
stricken  with  blindness  and  after  this  time  he  wrote 
his  great  epic,  Paradise  Lost.  What  is  *  ‘  that  one 
talent  ”  ?  Why  would  it  be  useless  ?  Was  Milton 
really  “bent  to -serve  his  Maker”  with  that  one 
talent  ?  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  composition  of 
the  great  epic.  What  does  he  mean  by  presenting  his 
“true  account”  ?  Of  what  is  it  he  wishes  to  give 
an  account  ?  What  allusion  is  there  in  this  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  one  talent?  What  was  the  parable  of 
the  talents?  Why  should  he  say  “returning”? 
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Whence  does  he  return?  Who  is  “  He  ”  ?  Who 
asks  the  question  “Doth  God  exact  day-labor”? 
What  is  the  grammatical  relation  of  “  light  denied  ” 
to  the  rest  of  the  sentence  ?  Why  should  he  ask 
“fondly”?  To  prevent  what  murmur  does 
Patience  reply?  To  what  word  does  the  “his” 
in  the  tenth  line  refer  ?  Whose  mild  yoke  ?  Who 
serve  him  best  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  “  post  ”  ? 
With  what  thought  does  the  sonnet  begin  ?  Does 
it  contain  more  than  one  idea  ?  What  part  of  the 
sonnet  is  devoted  to  the  question  ?  What  to  .he 
answer  ? 

Read  the  sonnet  through  several  times  noticing 
the  harmony  and  beauty  of  thought  and  expression. 


Victor  and  Vanquished 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

As  one  who  long  hath  fled  with  panting  breath 
Before  his  foe,  bleeding  and  near  to  fall, 

I  turn  and  set  my  back  against  the  wall, 
And  look  thee  in  the  face,  triumphant  Death. 
I  call  for  aid,  and  no  one  answereth; 

I  am  alone  with  thee,  who  conquerest  all; 
Yet  me  thy  threatening  form  doth  not  appal, 
For  thou  art  but  a  phantom  and  a  wraith; 
Wounded  and  weak,  sword  broken  at  the 
hilt, 
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With  armor  shattered,  and  without  a  shield, 
I  stand  unmoved;  do  with  me  what  thou 
wilt ; 

I  can  resist  no  more,  but  will  not  yield. 

This  is  no  tournament  where  cowards  tilt; 
The  vanquished  here  is  victor  of  the  field. 

How  many  verses  in  this  sonnet?  What  is  the 
meter?  Compare  the  meter  with  that  of  the 
preceding  sonnet.  What  is  the  rhyme  scheme  ? 
Wherein  does  the  rhyme  scheme  differ  from  that 
of  the  preceding  sonnet?  Through  how  many 
lines  is  the  rhyme  scheme  the  same  as  that  in  Mil¬ 
ton’s  sonnet? 

Is  there  a  unity  of  thought  in  this  sonnet? 
Does  the  poet  consistently  allude  to  something,  as 
Milton  did  to  the  parable  of  the  talents  ?  Was 
Longfellow  old  or  young  when  he  wrote  this  ? 
What  does  Longfellow  represent  himself  to  be  ? 
Why  does  he  “  set  his  back  against  the  wall  ”  ?  In 
these  days  of  Mauser  rifles  would  it  do  any  good 
to  set  one’s  back  against  the  wall  for  protection 
against  an  approaching  enemy?  Was  it  ever  an 
advantage  ?  Who  is  the  foe  that  follows  him  ? 
How  can  Death  be  “but  a  phantom  and  a  wraith  ” 
and  at  the  same  time  follow  the  poet  triumphantly  ? 
What  do  his  weapons  and  his  armor  indicate  as  to 
what  he  represents  himself  ?  What  is  the  “broken 
sword  ”  ?  Who  fight  in  tournaments  ?  What  is 
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there  appropriate  in  the  word  “tilt”?  How  can 
the  one  who  is  vanquished  be  still  the  victor  ?  Is 
the  figure  of  Mediaeval  knighthood  well  sustained  ? 


Composed  upon  tbe  3Beacb  iRear  Calais 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free; 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 
Breathless  with  adoration;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea. 

Listen  !  the  mighty  Being  is  awake, 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder  everlastingly. 

Dear  child  !  dear  girl  !  that  walkest  with  me 
here, 

If  thou  appear’st  untouched  by  solemn  thought, 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine. 

Thou  best  in  Abraham’s  bosom  all  the  year; 
And  worship’st  at  the  temple’s  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

Compare  this  in  meter  and  in  rhyme  with  the  two 
preceding  sonnets.  Is  there  unity  of  thought  in 
this  ?  Do  the  first  eight  lines  differ  in  thought 
from  the  last  six  ?  Which  group  contains  the 
more  general  thought  ? 
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Study  the  following  sonnets  in  the  same  manner 
to  determine  the  form  which  the  poet  must  follow. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  sonnet  is  a  short  lyric  of 
fourteen  verses  of  iambic  pentameter.  The  rhyme 
scheme  is  found  to  vary  though  these  variations 
are  more  infrequent  in  the  first  eight  lines,  into 
which  it  is  not  common  to  introduce  more  than 
two  rhymes  and  they  usually  arrange  themselves 
abbaabba  though  a  rather  common  form  is  alter¬ 
nate  abab  or  ababbaba.  The  last  six  lines  vary 
greatly. 

Shakespeare  preferred  ababcdcdefefgg  which  it 
will  be  seen  is  a  wide  departure  from  the  type  of 
Milton.  The  form  Spenser  used  is  called  the  link 
sonnet  and  runs  ab  abb  cb  cede  dee.  Sonnets  have 
been  written  in  which  the  rhyme  runs  in  coup¬ 
lets  from  beginning  to  end,  in  others  the  lines 
rhyme  in  threes  to  the  thirteenth  which  forms  a 
couplet  with  the  last.  Other  forms  are  aabebedd- 
efefgg>  ababbeededeeff,  aabbcccddeefff. 

Sonnets  originated  in  Italy  and  the  genuine  Ital¬ 
ian  sonnet  is  very  exacting.  The  lines  had  eleven 
syllables  and  the  rhymes  were  feminine,  that  is, 
the  final  two  syllables  rhymed.  There  were  four¬ 
teen  lines  divided  into  two  groups,  the  first  of 
which  consisted  of  eight  lines  and  was  called  the 
octave.  This  had  two  quatrains  or  basi.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  sonnet  was  the  sestet  which  con¬ 
tained  two  tersets  or  volte .  The  quatrains  rhymed 
abba  or  abab  and  were  usually  alike  though  some- 
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times  ababbaba.  The  tersets  were  usually  cdc ,  dcd \ 
or  cdecde  though  other  forms  were  allowable.  The 
thought  of  the  octave  was  general  while  that  of 
the  sestet  was  specific,  or  the  latter  formed  the 
conclusion  of  the  former,  the  whole  sonnet  con¬ 
taining  but  one  idea.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
influential  the  classic  Italian  or  Petrarchan  sonnet 
has  been  on  the  work  of  the  English  poets. 

The  difficulties  of  composition  under  such  arbi¬ 
trary  limitations  are  evident,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  even  famous  poets  have  utterly 
failed  when  they  have  essayed  to  write  in  this 
form.  The  sonnet  has  met  with  severest  criticism, 
some  writers  failing  to  see  any  beauty  in  it.  Cole¬ 
ridge  says  :  “  And  when  at  last  the  poor  thing  is 
toiled  and  hammered  into  fit  shape,  it  is  in  general 
racked  and  tortured  prose  rather  than  anything 
resembling  poetry.  ”  Though  Lord  Byron  wrote 
a  few  himself  he  defined  the  sonnet  as  “The  most 
puling,  petrifying,  stupidly  Platonic  composition.” 

But  this  is  hardly  fair  to  the  many  exquisitely 
beautiful  lyrics  that  in  this  form  grace  the  English 
language.  Those  “little  pictures  painted  well,” 
those  “monuments  of  a  moment”  are  among  our 
most  graceful  poems  and  the  reader  who  has  not 
learned  to  delight  in  a  beautiful  sonnet  has  missed 
the  most  refined  pleasure  English  literature  has  to 
give. 

The  poets  have  been  successful  in  writing  some 
very  pretty  sonnets  upon  the  sonnet. 
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R.  W.  GILDER 

What  is  a  sonnet?  Tis  the  pearly  shell 
That  murmurs  of  the  far-off  murmuring  sea; 
A  precious  jewel  carved  most  curiously; 

It  is  a  little  picture  painted  well. 

What  is  a  sonnet?  ’Tis  the  tear  that  fell 
From  a  great  poet’s  hidden  ecstasy; 

A  two-edged  sword,  a  star,  a  song — ah  me, 
Sometimes  a  heavy-tolling  funeral  bell. 

This  was  the  flame  that  shook  with  Dante ’s 
breath; 

The  solemn  organ  whereon  Milton  played, 
And  the  clear  glass  where  Shakespeare’s 
shadow  falls: 

A  sea  this  is, — beware  who  venture th. 

For  like  a  fiord  the  narrow  floor  is  laid 
Mid-ocean  deep  to  the  sheer  mountain  walls. 

Note.— The  sonnet  What  Is  a  Sonnet?  is  printed  by  permission  of 
The  Century  Company,  authorized  publishers  of  the  poems  of  R.  W. 
Gilder. 
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WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

Scorn  not  the  sonnet.  Critic,  you  have 
frowned, 

Mindless  of  its  just  honors.  With  this  key 
Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart;  the  melody 
Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch’s1 
wound; 

A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso2  sound; 
With  it  Camoens3  soothed  an  exile’s  grief; 
The  sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle-leaf 
Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante 4  crowned 
His  visionary  brow;  a  glow-worm  lamp, 

It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  Fairy¬ 
land 

To  struggle  through  dark  ways;  and  when  a 
damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains, — alas!  too  few. 

1.  Francesco  Petrarca  (1304-1374).  An  Italian  poet  whose  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  his  love  songs.  Most  of  these,  including  many  sonnets,  are 
addressed  to  Laura,  his  lady  love. 

2.  Torquato  Tasso  (1554-1595),  a  famous  Italian  epic  poet.  He  died  in 
Rome  while  preparations  were  being  made  to  give  him  a  laurel  crown. 

3.  Luis  de  Camoens  (1524-1579)  most  celebrated  poet  of  Portugal.  He 
celebrated  in  an  epic  poem  the  voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama  to  the  East 
Indies. 

4.  Dante  Alighieri  (1265-1321)  the  most  celebrated  of  Italian  poets  and 
the  author  of  the  "great  epic  Divina  Commedia. 
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Uhc  Sonnet 

D.  G.  ROSETTI 

A  sonnet  is  a  moment’s  monument, — 
Memorial  from  the  soul’s  eternity 
To  one  dead,  deathless  hour.  Look  that 
it  be, 

Whether  for  lustral  rite  or  dire  portent, 

Of  its  own  arduous  fullness  reverent; 

Carve  it  in  ivory  or  in  ebony, 

As  Day  or  Night  may  rule;  and  let  Time  see 
Its  flowering  crest  impearled  and  orient. 

A  sonnet  is  a  coin:  its  face  reveals 

The  soul, — it’s  converse  to  what  Power 
’t  is  due, — 

Whether  for  tribute  to  the  august  appeals 
Of  life,  or  dower  in  Love’s  high  retinue, 

It  serve;  or  ’mid  the  dark  wharf’s  cavernous 
breath. 

In  Charon’s 1  palm  it  pays  the  toll  to  Death. 

i.  Acheron  was  a  dark  and  deep  stream  across  which  the  souls  of  the 
dead  must  be  ferried  to  reach  the  realm  of  Pluto.  Charon,  an  aged  man, 
plied  the  only  ferry,  a  leaky  boat,  and  charged  an  obolus  for  passage- 
money.  If  this  were  not  available  the  weary  soul  must  wait  a  hundred 
years. 
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Gupfo  in  Distress 


The  collection  following  contains  some  of  the 
best  sonnets  of  the  language,  which  will  give  va¬ 
riety  to  the  reading  and  show  the  flexibility  of  this 
form  of  lyric.  Love  is  a  frequent  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  and  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  the 
topic  on  which  the  largest  number  of  sonnets  has 
been  written. 


Gupto  in  Distress 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

Silent  as  one  who  treads  on  new-fallen  snow, 
Love  came  upon  me  ere  I  was  aware; 

Not  light  of  heart,  for  there  was  troublous 
care 

Upon  his  eyelids,  drooping  them  full  low, 

As  with  sad  memory  of  a  healed  woe; 

The  cold  rain  shivered  in  his  golden  hair, 

As  if  an  outcast  lot  had  been  his  share, 

And  he  seemed  doubtful  whither  he  should 
go: 

Then  he  fell  on  my  neck,  and,  in  my  breast 
Hiding  his  face,  awhile  sobbed  bitterly, 

As  half  in  grief  to  be  so  long  distrest, 

And  half  in  joy  at  his  security  — 

At  last,  uplooking  from  his  place  of  rest, 

His  eyes  shone  blessedness  and  hope  on  me. 
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Gbe  Sonnet 


Shakespeare  was  the  writer  of  numerous  beauti¬ 
ful  sonnets,  many  of  which  he  linked  together  so 
that  he  had  a  succession  of  them  upon  the  same 
theme.  This  is  one  of  the  best: 


Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.  Love  is  not  love 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove: 

O,  no!  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never 
shaken; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth’s  unknown,  although  his 
height  be  taken; 

Love’s  not  Time’s  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and 
cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle’s  compass  come; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and 
weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 
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Sonnets  from  tbe  Portuguese 

Mrs.  Browning  has  a  number  of  sonnets  in  fine 
metrical  version  from  the  Portuguese,  of  which  we 
have  space  for  but  two: 

Sonnets  from  tbe  Portuguese* 


I  thought  once  how  Theocritus 1  had  sung 
Of  the  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wished-for 
years, 

Who  each  one  in  a  gracious  hand  appears 
To  bear  a  gift  for  mortals,  old  or  young: 

And,  as  I  mused  it  in  his  antique  tongue, 

I  saw,  in  gradual  vision  through  my  tears, 

The  sweet,  sad  years,  the  melancholy  years, — 
Those  of  my  own  life,  who  by  turns  had 
flung 

A  shadow  across  me.  Straightway  I  was 
’ware, 

So  weeping,  how  a  mystic  Shape  did  move 
Behind  me,  and  drew  me  backward  by  the 
hair; 

And  a  voice  said  in  mastery  while  I  strove, — 
“  Guess  now  who  holds  thee?” — “Death,” 
I  said.  But,  there, 

The  silver  answer  rang — “Not  Death,  but 
Love.” 

i.  A  Greek  poet  living  about  twenty-six  years  before  Christ  There 
are  some  30  idyls  attributed  to  him. 
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Sonnets  from  tbe  Portuguese 


My  own  beloved,  who  hast  lifted  me 
From  this  drear  flat  of  earth  where  I  was 
thrown, 

And  in  betwixt  the  languid  ringlets,  blown 
A  life-breath,  till  the  forehead  hopefully 
Shines  out  again,  as  all  the  angels  see, 

Before  thy  saving  kiss.  My  own,  my  own, 
Who  earnest  to  me  when  the  world  was  gone, 
And  I  who  looked  for  only  God,  found  thee. 
I  find  thee;  I  am  safe,  and  strong,  and  glad. 
As  one  who  stands  in  dewless  asphodel, 

Looks  backward  on  the  tedious  time  he  had 
In  the  upper-life  —  so  I,  with  bosom  swell, 
Make  witness,  here,  between  the  good  and 
bad, 

That  Love,  as  strong  as  Death,  retrieves  as 
well. 
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Ifceats’s  Xast  Sonnet 


The  following  sonnet  is  thought  to  be  the  best 
of  those  written  by  John  Keats.  The  fact  that  it 
was  his  last  sonnet  gives  it  a  touching  interest. 

Bright  Star,  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou 
art. 

Not  in  lone  splendor  hung  aloft  the  night, 
And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart, 

Like  nature’s  patient,  sleepless  Eremite, 
The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 
Of  pure  ablutions  round  earth’s  human 
shore, 

Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft-fallen  mask 

Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the 
moors: 

No,  yet  still  steadfast,  still  unchangeable, 
Pillowed  upon  my  fair  love’s  ripening 
breast, 

To  feel  forever  its  soft  fall  and  swell 
Awake  forever  in  a  sweet  unrest, 

Still,  still  to  hear  her  tender-taken  breath, 
And  so  live  ever,  or  else  swoon  to  death. 
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WUfibt  anb  Death 


The  next  three  are  related  in  thought.  The 
first  is  by  Joseph  Blanco  White  and  is  regarded 
in  all  respects  as  one  of  the  most  perfect.  It  is 
frequently  quoted  as  being  all  that  a  sonnet 
should  be. 

IFUflbt  ant>  Deatb 

Mysterious  night !  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy 
name, 

Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame, 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 

Yet  ’neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus1  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 
And,  lo,  creation  widened  in  man’s  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay 
concealed 

Within  thy  beams,  O  Sun  !  or  who  could 
find, 

Whilst  flower  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  re¬ 
vealed, 

That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad’st  us 
blind  ? 

Why  do  we,  then,  shun  death  with  anxious 
strife  ? 

If  light  can  so  deceive  us.  wherefore  not  life  ? 

z.  Evening  star.  Vesper-Venus. 
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Sleep 

SAMUEL  DANIEL 

Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  born: 
Relieve  my  anguish  and  restore  the  light; 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care,  return, 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  ship-wreck  of  my  ill-adventured  youth: 

Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn 
Without  the  torment  of  the  night’s  untruth. 

Cease,  dreams,  the  images  of  day  desires, 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  the  morrow: 

Never  let  rising  sun  approve  you  liars, 

To  add  more  grief  to  aggravate  my  sorrow. 

Still  let  me  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain, 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day’s  disdain. 
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IFUgbt 

ALFRED  TENNYSON 

The  night  hath  climbed  her  peak  of  highest 
noon, 

And  bitter  blasts  the  screaming  Autumn 
whirl, 

All  night  through  archways  of  the  bridged 
pearl, 

And  portals  of  pure  silver,  walks  the  moon. 

Walk  on,  my  soul,  nor  crouch  to  agony, 

Turn  cloud  to  light,  and  bitterness  to  joy, 

And  dross  to  gold  with  glorious  alchemy, 

Basing  thy  throne  above  the  world’s  annoy. 

Reign  thou  above  the  storms  of  sorrow  and 
ruth 

That  war  beneath;  unshaken  peace  hath 
won  thee; 

So  shalt  thou  pierce  the  woven  glooms  of 
truth; 

So  shall  the  blessing  of  the  meek  be  on 
thee; 

So  in  thine  hour  of  dawn,  the  body’s  youth, 

An  honorable  old  age  shall  come  upon  thee. 
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personal  ftalft 


Here  follow  a  number  that  are  personal  or 
literary  in  their  nature  and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  subjective  element  in  each,  to  see 
how  much  and  in  what  way  the  author  reveals 
himself. 


personal  TTalfc 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

I. 

I  am  not  one  who  much  or  oft  delight 
To  season  my  fireside  with  personal  talk 
Of  friends  who  live  within  an  easy  walk, 

Or  neighbors  daily,  weekly,  in  my  sight; 

And,  for  my  chance-acquaintance,  ladies 
bright, 

Sons,  mothers,  maidens  withering  on  the  stalk, 
These  all  wear  out  of  me,  like  forms  with 
chalk, 

Painted  on  rich  men’s  floors  for  one  feast-night. 
Better  than  such  discourse  doth  silence  long, 
Long,  barren  silence,  square  with  my  desire; 
To  sit  without  emotion,  hope,  or  aim, 

In  the  loved  presence  of  my  cottage-fire, 

And  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  flame, 

Or  kettle  whispering  its  faint  undersong. 
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personal  Gaik 


II. 

Wings  have  we;  and  as  far  as  we  can  go 
We  may  find  pleasure:  wilderness  and  wood, 
Blank  ocean  and  mere  sky,  support  that  mood 
Which  with  the  lofty  sanctifies  the  low. 
Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world,  and  books, 
we  know, 

Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good : 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and 
blood, 

Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 
There  find  I  personal  themes,  a  plenteous 
store, 

Matter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am, 

To  which  I  listen  with  a  ready  ear; 

Two  shall  be  named,  pre-eminently  dear — 
The  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor;1 
And  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white  lamb.2 

1.  Shakespeare's  Othello. 

2.  Spenser’s  The  Faery  Queene. 
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Personal  Gaik 


III. 

Nor  can  I  not  believe  but  that  hereby 
Great  gains  are  mine;  for  thus  I  live  remote 
From  evil-speaking;  rancor,  never  sought, 
Comes  to  me  not,  malignant  truth,  or  lie. 
Hence  have  I  genial  seasons,  hence  have  I 
Smooth  passions,  smooth  discourse,  and  joy¬ 
ous  thought. 

And  thus  from  day  to  day  my  little  boat 
Rocks  in  its  harbor,  lodging  peaceably. 
Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal'  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares  — 
The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays  ! 
Oh  !  might  my  name  be  numbered  among 
theirs, 

Then  gladly  would  I  end  my  mortal  days. 
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IReaMna 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

As  one  who  on  some  well-known  landscape 
looks, 

Be  it  alone,  or  with  some  dear  friend  nigh, 
Each  day  beholdeth  fresh  variety, 

New  harmonies  of  hills,  and  trees,  and 
brooks  — 

So  is  it  with  the  worthiest  choice  of  books, 
And  oftenest  read:  if  thou  no  meaning  spy, 
Deem  there  is  meaning  wanting  in  thine  eyes; 
We  are  so  lured  from  judgment  by  the  crooks 
And  winding  ways  of  covert  fantasy, 

Or  turned  unwittingly  down  beaten  tracks 
Of  our  foregone  conclusions,  that  we  see, 

In  our  own  want,  the  writer’s  misdeemed  lacks: 
It  is  with  true  books  as  with  Nature,  each 
New  day  of  living  doth  new  insight  teach. 
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Zbc  poet 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

Far  ’yond  this  narrow  parapet  of  Time, 

With  eyes  uplift,  the  poet’s  soul  should  look 
Into  the  Endless  Promise,  nor  should  brook 
One  prying  doubt  to  shake  his  faith  sublime; 
To  him  the  earth  is  ever  in  her  prime 
And  dewiness  of  morning;  he  can  see 
Good  lying  hid,  from  all  eternity, 

Within  the  teeming  womb  of  sin  and  crime; 
His  soul  shall  not  be  cramped  by  any  bar  — 
His  nobleness  should  be  so  God-like  high 
That  his  least  deed  is  perfect  as  a  star, 

His  common  look  majestic  as  the  sky, 

And  all  o’erflooded  with  a  light  from  far, 
Undimmed  by  clouds  of  weak  mortality. 
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Ube  ©lb  K>oets 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

If  some  small  savor  creep  into  my  rhyme 
Of  the  old  poets,  if  some  words  I  use, 
Neglected  long,  which  have  the  lusty  thews 
Of  that  gold-haired  and  earnest-hearted  time, 
Whose  loving  joy  and  sorrow  all  sublime 
Have  given  our  tongue  its  starry  eminence, — 
It  is  not  pride,  God  knows,  but  reverence 
Which  hath  grown  in  me  since  my  childhood’s 
prime; 

Wherein  I  feel  that  my  poor  lyre  is  strung 
With  soul-strings  like  to  theirs,  and  that  I  have 
No  right  to  muse  their  holy  graves  among, 

If  I  can  be  a  custom-fettered  slave, 

And,  in  mine  own  true  spirit,  am  not  brave 
To  speak  what  rusheth  upward  to  my  tongue. 
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flDosgiel  ffarm 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

“There!  ” said  a  stripling,  pointing  with  meet 
pride 

Towards  a  low  roof  with  green  trees  half  con¬ 
cealed, 

“Is  Mosgiel  Farm;  and  that’s  the  very  field 
Where  Burns  plowed  up  the  daisy.”  Far  and 
wide 

A  plain  below  stretched  seaward,  while,  descried 
Above  sea-clouds,  the  peaks  of  Arran  rose; 
And,  by  that  simple  notice,  the  repose 
Of  earth,  sky,  sea,  and  air  was  vivified. 
Beneath  “the  random  bield  of  clod  or  stone” 
Myriads  of  daisies  have  shown  forth  in  flower 
Near  the  lark’s  nest,  and  in  their  natural  hour 
Have  passed  away;  less  happy  than  the  one 
That,  by  the  unwilling  plowshare,  died  to 
prove 

The  tender  charm  of  poetry  and  love. 
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Militant  Sbafcespeare 

ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE 

Not  if  men’s  tongues  and  angels’  all  in  one 

Spake,  might  the  word  be  said  that  might 
speak  Thee. 

Streams,  winds,  woods,  flowers,  fields, 
mountains,  yea,  the  sea, 

What  power  is  in  them  all  to  praise  the  sun  ? 

His  praise  is  this, —  he  can  be  praised  of 
none. 

Man,  woman,  child,  praise  God  for  him; 
but  he 

Exults  not  to  be  worshiped,  but  to  be. 

He  is;  and,  being,  beholds  his  work  well 
done. 

All  joy,  all  glory,  all  sorrow,  all  strength,  all 
mirth, 

Are  his:  without  him,  day  were  night  on 
earth. 

Time  knows  not  his  from  time’s  own 
period. 

All  lutes,  all  harps,  all  viols,  all  flutes,  all 
lyres, 

Fall  dumb  before  him  ere  one  string  sus¬ 
pires. 

All  stars  are  angels;  but  the  sun  is  God. 
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Go  tbe  Xorfc  General  Cromwell 

JOHN  MILTON 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a 
cloud 

Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 

Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 

To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast 
plowed, 

And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  fortune  proud 

Hast  reared  God’s  trophies,  and  his  work 
pursued, 

While  Darwen  stream,  with  blood  of  Scots 
imbued, 

And  Dunbar  field  resounds  thy  praises  loud, 

And  Worcester’s  laureate  wreath:  yet  much 
remains 

To  conquer  still;  Peace  hath  her  victories 

No  less  renowned  than  War;  new  foes 
arise, 

Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular 
chains:  — 

Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the 
paw 

Of  hireling  wolves  whose  gospel  is  their 
maw. 
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H  Sleeping  GbUD 


In  the  next  two  love  in  the  home  is  celebrated, 
and  the  sleeping  child  is  a  subject  that  has  its 
message  for  everyone.  The  second  is  printed  for 
its  homely  phrase  redeemed  by  its  genuine  feeling 
and  the  sweet  pathos  of  its  commonplace. 


B  Sleeping  Gbilfc 

THOMAS  HOOD 

Thine  eyelids  slept  so  beauteously,  I  deemed 
No  eyes  could  wake  so  beautiful  as  they; 
Thy  rosy  cheeks  in  such  still  slumbers  lay, 
I  loved  their  peacefulness,  nor  ever  dreamed 
Of  dimples:  —  for  those  parted  lips  so 
seemed, 

I  never  thought  a  smile  could  sweetlier 

play, 

Nor  that  so  graceful  life  could  chase  away 
Thy  graceful  death, —  till  those  blue  eyes 
upbeamed. 

Now  slumber  lies  in  dimpled  eddies  drowned, 
And  roses  bloom  more  rosily  for  joy, 

And  odorous  silence  ripens  into  sound, 

And  fingers  move  to  sound, —  all  beauteous 
boy! 

How  dost  thou  waken  into  smiles,  and  prove, 
If  not  more  lovely,  thou  art  more  like  Love! 
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Mben  Sbe  Comes  Ibome 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

When  she  comes  home  again.  A  thousand 
ways 

I  fashion,  to  myself,  the  tenderness 

Of  my  glad  welcome;  I  shall  tremble, — 
yes; 

And  touch  her  as  when  first  in  the  old  days 
I  touched  her  girlish  hand,  nor  dared  upraise 

Mine  eyes,  such  was  my  faint  heart’s  sweet 
distress. 

Then  silence,  and  the  perfume  of  her 
dress: 

The  room  will  sway  a  little,  and  a  haze 
Clog  eyesight — soulsight,  even  —  for  a  space: 

And  tears  —  yes;  and  the  ache  here  in  the 
throat, 

To  know  that  I  so  ill  deserve  the  place 
Her  arms  make  for  me;  and  the  sobbing 
note 

I  stay  with  kisses,  ere  the  tearful  face 

Again  is  hidden  in  the  old  embrace. 


Note. —  The  sonnet  When  She  Comes  Home  is  from  the  Riley  Love 
Lyrics,  copyrighted  1899  by  The  Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
U.  S.  A.  Printed  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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Of  the  four  remaining  sonnets  one  at  least  de¬ 
serves  first  rank,  while  one  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
its  place.  Which  of  the  four  is  to  be  ranked  first? 
Which  last  ? 


trailing  Brbutus 

ALBERT  LAIGHTON 

Dear,  lovely  flower,  whose  fragrant  lips  un¬ 
close 

To  breathe  a  benediction  to  the  Spring, 

Soon  as  the  bluebird  and  the  robin  sing; 

Sweetest  and  best  that  in  the  woodland  grows; 

Flushed  like  the  morn,  or  white  as  drifted 
snows; 

I  love  thee  as  a  herald  of  the  hours 

That  bring  the  beauteous  train  of  forest 
flowers, 

And  all  fair  things  God’s  loving  hand  bestows. 

But  most  for  her  sweet  sake  who  held  thee 
dear; 

Who,  in  glad  Springs,  roamed  with  me 
hand  in  hand 

These  mossy  paths  where  now  alone  I  stray; 

And  yet  whose  gentle  presence  seems  so  near; 

I  half  forget  her  angel  feet  to-day 

Walk  the  green  pastures  of  the  better  land. 
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PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 

I  met  a  traveler  from  an  antique  land 

Who  said:  “Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs 
of  stone 

Stand  in  the  desert.  Near  them  on  the  sand, 
Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose 
frown, 

And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command, 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions 
read 

Which  yet  survive  (stamped  on  these  lifeless 
things) 

The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart 
that  fed ; 

And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear:  — 
My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings: 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty !  and 
despair. 

Nothing  beside  remains.  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and 
bare 

The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away.” 
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HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

Slowly  the  hour  hand  of  the  clock  moves 
round; 

So  slowly  that  no  human  eye  hath  power 
To  see  it  move.  Slowly  in  shine  or 
shower 

The  painted  ship  above  it,  homeward 
bound, 

Sails,  but  seems  motionless,  as  if  aground; 

Yet  both  arrived  at  last ;  and  in  his  tower 
The  slumberous  watchman  wakes  and 
strikes  the  hour, 

A  mellow,  measured,  melancholy  sound. 

Midnight !  the  outpost  of  advancing  day! 

The  frontier  town  and  citadel  of  night ! 
The  watershed  of  Time,  from  which 
streams 

Of  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow  take  their  way, 
One  to  the  land  of  promise  and  of  light, 
One  to  the  land  of  darkness  and  of 
dreams ! 
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Composes  upon  Westminster  BriSge1 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair. 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty. 

This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning;  silent,  bare, 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky; 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendor  valley,  rock,  or  hill; 

Ne’er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep ! 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 

Dear  God!  the  very  houses  seem  asleep; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 

i.  Westminster  Bridge  crosses  the  Thames  in  London  near  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  Westminster  Abbey. 
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This  finishes  for  the  present  the  study  of  lyric 
poetry.  A  backward  glance  will  show  the  general 
outline  on  which  the  work  has  been  conducted. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Lyric  Poetry. 

I.  Songs. 

1.  Sacred. 

a.  Psalms. 

b.  Hymns. 

2.  Secular. 

a.  Patriotic. 

b.  Convivial. 

c.  Comic. 

d.  Sentimental. 

e.  Love. 

II.  Odes. 

III.  Elegies. 

IV.  Sonnets. 
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Epic  ipoetrs 


The  word  epic  is  by  some  writers  restricted  in 
its  application  but  it  is  preferred  here  to  use  it  in 
a  broad  sense  to  include  various  forms  of  narrative 
poetry,  and  to  use  the  term  greater  or  heroic 
epic,  to  designate  the  smaller  class  of  narratives 
which  the  older  writers  knew  as  epics.  Thomas 
Arnold’s  definition  of  the  greater  epic  is:  “The 
subject  of  the  Epic  Poem  must  be  some  one,  great, 
complex  action.  The  principal  personages  must 
belong  to  the  high  places  of  the  world,  and  must 
be  grand  and  elevated  in  their  ideas  and  in  their 
bearing.  The  measure  must  be  of  sonorous  dig¬ 
nity,  befitting  the  subject.  The  action  is  carried 
on  by  a  mixture  of  narrative,  dialogue,  and  solil¬ 
oquy.  Briefly  to  express  its  main  characteristics, 
the  epic  treats  of  one  great  complex  action,  in 
grand  style,  and  with  fullness  of  detail.” 

Under  such  a  definition  there  can  be  but  few 
really  great  epics  in  any  language.  Comparatively 
few  poets  have  cared  to  undertake  so  great  a  task 
and  many  of  those  who  have  been  willing  to  make 
the  attempt  have  failed  conspicuously  in  the  exe¬ 
cution.  But  most  of  the  great  languages  of  the 
world  have  each  one  surpassing  epic  which  has 
held  the  interest  of  its  readers  and  established  an 
immortality  for  itself.  Homer  gave  the  Greeks 
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the  grandeur  of  his  Iliad;  Virgil  charmed  the 
Latin  race  and  every  cultivated  people  since  with 
the  elegance  of  his  rEneid;  Dante  with  Virgil  for 
his  model  and  Beatrice  as  an  inspiration  wrote  in 
Italian  the  Divina  Commedia ,  in  which  he  described 
with  all-powerful  pen  the  condition  of  the  dead 
in  the  Inferno,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise;  and  our 
Milton  after  years  of  preparation,  from  the  dark 
realm  of  his  own  blindness,  produced  the  sublime 
measures  of  Paradise  Lost.  These  are  the  Greater 
Epics,  greater  by  far  than  anything  else  written  by 
man.  With  them  this  course  does  not  concern 
itself  to  any  great  extent. 

The  term  lesser  epic  includes  the  numerous 
forms  of  narrative  poems  from  the  old-time  ballad 
to  the  modern  story-telling  poem.  The  epic  is 
essentially  different  from  the  lyric.  While  in  the 
latter  the  personality  of  the  author  is  always 
apparent  and  properly  so,  in  the  epic  the  intrusion 
of  the  poet’s  self  is  usually  a  defect.  The  lyric 
is  subjective,  the  epic  objective.  To  tell  a  story 
effectively  and  well  is  the  prime  motive,  to  tell  it 
beautifully  and  in  a  way  to  excite  the  imagination 
and  move  the  feelings  of  the  reader  is  the  con¬ 
tributory  poetic  impulse.  These  ideas,  then, 
should  control  the  study  of  the  poems.  The 
story  told,  the  incident  described,  is  the  basal 
consideration.  In  Parts  One  and  Two  of  this 
course  we  studied  two  narrative  poems  as  stories 
merely,  and  if  the  method  advocated  there  has 
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been  mastered  the  student  will  now  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  follow  it  as  he  reads.  But  he  has  now 
the  added  interests  created  by  the  study  of  the 
lyrics.  He  notes  that  in  these  epics  the  poet 
shows  himself  a  keen  observer  of  nature  and  intro¬ 
duces  the  results  of  his  observation  to  give 
vividness  to  his  description  rather  than  for  the 
purpose  of  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  about  him.  The  flower  blooms  to  give 
charm  to  a  pastoral  scene,  not  to  furnish  evidence 
of  divine  love;  the  “  murmuring  pines  and  hem¬ 
locks”  “  stand  like  Druids  of  eld”  as  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  picture  but  they  speak  to  man  no 
“various  language,”  they  have  for  “his  gayer 
hours  ”  no  “  voice  of  gladness,”  no  “smile  and 
eloquence  of  beauty.”  God  and  his  attributes  are 
not  the  subject  of  direct  contemplation  but  his 
ways  are  manifest  in  the  working  out  of  the  plot. 
Beauty  there  is  in  the  epic  but  it  is  the  beauty  of 
incident  and  the  charm  of  description;  the  beauty 
of  vivid  coloring  and  of  noble  deed;  the  beauty  of 
man  doing,  not  of  man  thinking.  There  is  action, 
too,  and  frequently  of  the  most  dramatic  kind,  for 
in  the  epic  the  poet  draws  his  material  from  all 
the  wide  range  of  human  activity.  It  is  the 
human  element  that,  after  all  is  said,  gives  the 
greatest  power  to  this  class  of  poems.  Though 
the  supernatural  is  often  introduced  it  is  usually 
merely  to  lend  interest  to  the  fate  of  the  human 
being. 
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Of  these  lesser  epics  many  groups  might  be  set 
apart.  The  ballad  is  the  oldest  form.  It  was 
originally  the  production  of  wandering  minstrels 
or  gleemen  and  was  not  reduced  to  writing  and 
kept  in  permanent  form.  Being  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  there  naturally  came  to  be 
great  variations  in  its  form,  and  even  the  inci¬ 
dents  were  modified  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
singer.  After  poetry  came  to  be  a  study  of  the 
cultured  and  refined,  the  minstrel’s  power  de¬ 
clined  though  he  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  feasts 
of  the  wealthy  where  his  song  added  to  the  gayety 
of  the  occasion  or  gave  dignity  to  the  host  as  his 
deeds  were  sung  by  the  hireling  bard.  In  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  these  singers  disappeared  from  view 
in  the  blaze  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  The  north  of 
England  and  the  borderland  of  Scotland  was  a 
region  that  produced  many  ballads  and  among 
them  appeared  the  tale  of  The  Three  Ravens 
which  has  survived  to  our  day  and  still  remains  in 
various  forms  among  the  songs  of  the  common 
people.  The  curious  refrains  running  through  the 
stanzas  were  the  choruses  often  echoed  by  the 
group  listening  to  the  person  who  sang  the  lines 
of  the  narrative. 
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There  were  three  ravens  sat  on  a  tree, — 
Down-a-down,  hey  down,  hey  down. 

There  were  three  ravens  sat  on  a  tree, — 
With  a  down. 

There  were  three  ravens  sat  on  a  tree, — 
They  were  black  as  they  might  be: 

With  a  down,  derry  derry  derry  down  down. 

The  one  of  them  said  to  his  mate 
Down-a-down,  hey  down,  hey  down. 

The  one  of  them  said  to  his  mate, — 

With  a  down. 

The  one  of  them  said  to  his  mate  — 

Where  shall  we  our  breakfast  take  ? 

With  a  down,  derry  derry  derry  down  down. 

Down  in  yonder  green  field 

There  lies  a  knight  slain  under  his  shield. 

His  hounds  they  lie  down  at  his  feet 
So  well  they  their  master  keep. 

His  hawks  they  fly  so  eagerly, 

There ’s  no  fowl  dare  him  come  nigh. 
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Down  there  comes  a  fallow  doe, 

Great  with  young  as  she  might  go. 

She  lift  up  his  bloody  head, 

And  kist  his  wounds  that  were  so  red. 

She  got  him  upon  her  back 
And  carried  him  to  earthen  lake. 

She  buried  him  before  the  prime, 

She  was  dead  ere  even-time. 

God  send  every  gentleman 

Such  hounds,  such  hawks,  and  such  a  leman. 
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Ibelen  of  Hflrftconnell 

The  story  is  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott: 

“  A  lady  by  the  name  of  Helen  Irving,  or  Bell 
(for  this  is  disputed  by  the  two  clans),  daughter 
of  the  Laird  of  Kirkconnell,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
and  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  was  beloved  by  two 
gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood.  The  name  of  the 
favored  suitor  was  Adam  Fleming  of  Kirkpatrick ; 
that  of  the  other  has  escaped  tradition,  although 
it  has  been  alleged  that  he  was  a  Bell  of  Blacket- 
house.  The  addresses  of  the  latter  were,  how¬ 
ever,  favored  by  the  friends  of  the  lady,  and  the 
lovers  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  meet  in  secret, 
and  by  night,  in  the  churchyard  of  Kirkconnell, 
a  romantic  spot  surrounded  by  the  river  Kirtle. 
During  one  of  these  private  interviews,  the  jeal¬ 
ous  and  despised  lover  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  stream,  and  leveled  his  car¬ 
bine  at  the  breast  of  his  rival.  Helen  threw  her¬ 
self  before  her  lover,  received  in  her  bosom  the 
bullet,  and  died  in  his  arms.  A  desperate  and 
mortal  combat  ensued  between  Fleming  and  the 
murderer,  in  which  the  latter  was  cut  to  pieces.  ” 
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I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 

And  night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 

O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 

On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee. 

Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought 
And  cursed  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 

When  in  my  arms  burd  Helen  dropt, 

And  died  to  succor  me. 

O  think  ye  na  but  my  heart  was  sair, 

When  my  love  dropt  down  and  spake  nae 
mair, 

I  laid  her  down  wi’  meikle  care, 

On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee. 

As  I  went  down  to  the  water-side, 

None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 

None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 

On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee  — 

I  lighted  down,  my  sword  did  draw, 

I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma’, 

I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma’, 

For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

O  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare. 

I  ’ll  weave  a  garland  for  thy  hair 
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Shall  bind  my  heart  for  evermair, 

Until  the  day  I  dee. 

O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 

Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise, 

Says  “  Haste,  and  come  to  me.” 

O  Helen  fair,  O  Helen  chaste, 

Were  I  with  thee  I  would  be  blest, 
Where  thou  lies  low  and  takes  thy  rest, 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee. 

I  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green; 

A  winding-sheet  drawn  o’er  my  e’en, 
And  I  in  Helen’s  arms  lying 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee. 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries, 

And  I  am  weary  of  the  skies, 

For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 
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The  old  ballad,  a  fragment  of  which  suggested  to  Scott  his  Jock  of 
Hazeldean. 

As  I  went  forth  to  take  the  air 
Intill  an  evening  clear, 

I  heard  a  pretty  damosel 
Making  a  heavy  bier: 1 

Making  a  heavy  bier,  I  wort, 

But  and  a  piteous  mean; 2 

For  aye  she  sighed,  and  said,  “Alas, 

For  Jock  o’  Hazelgreen!” 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 

The  stars  were  shining  clear, 

When  thro’  the  thickets  o’  the  wood 
An  auld  knicht  did  appear : 

Says :  ‘  ‘  Wha  has  dune  you  wrang,  fair  maid, 
And  left  you  here  alane  ? 

Or  wha  has  kissed  your  lovely  lips, 

That  ye  ca’  Hazelgreen?” 

“  Haud3  your  tongue,  kind  sir,”  she  said, 
“And  do  not  banter  sae. 

Or,  why  will  ye  add  affliction 


1.  Lamentation. 

2.  Moan. 

3.  Hold. 
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Unto  a  lover’s  wae?4 

For  nae  mon  has  dune  me  wrang,”  she  said, 
“Nor  left  me  here  alane; 

And  nane  has  kissed  my  lovely  lips, 

That  I  ca’  Hazelgreen.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladye  ? 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide  ? 

How  blythe  and  happy  micht  he  be 
Gets  you  to  be  his  bride  ! 

And  him  I’ll  no  bemean; 

But  when  I  tak  my  words  again, — 

Whom  ca  ’  ye  Hazelgreen  ? 

What  like  a  man  was  Hazelgreen  ? 

Will  ye  show  him  to  me  ?  ” 

“  He  is  a  comely,  proper  youth 
I  in  my  days  did  see; 

His  shoulders  broad,  his  armis  lang, 

He’s  comely  to  be  seen  :  ’  ’ 

And  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa’ 

For  Jock  o’  Hazelgreen. 

‘  ‘  If  ye  ’ll  forsake  this  Hazelgreen, 

And  go  along  wi’  me, 

I’ll  wed  ye  to  my  eldest  son  — 

Make  you  a  lady  free.” 


4.  Woe. 
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“It’s  for  to  wed  your  eldest  son 
I  am  a  maid  o’er  mean; 

I’d  rather  stay  at  hame,”  she  says, 
“And  dee  for  Hazelgreen.” 

Then  he’s  ta’en  out  a  siller  kaim,6 
Kaimed  down  her  yellow  hair, 

And  lookit  in  a  diamond  bricht, 

To  see  if  she  were  fair. 

“My  girl,  ye  do  all  maids  surpass 
That  ever  I  ha’e  seen: 

Cheer  up  your  heart,  my  lovely  lass  — 
Forget  young  Hazelgreen.  ” 

“Young  Hazelgreen  he  is  my  love, 
And  evermair  shall  be; 

I’ll  nae  forsake  young  Hazelgreen 
For  a’  the  gowd  ye’ilgie.” 

But  aye  she  sighed,  and  said,  “Alas!  ” 
And  made  a  piteous  mean; 

And  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa’ 
For  Jock  o’  Hazelgreen. 

But  he  has  ta’en  her  up  behind 
Set  her  upon  his  horse; 

And  they  rode  on  to  Embro’-town,6 


5.  Comb. 

6.  Edinburgh. 
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And  lichted 7  at  the  Cross. 

And  he  has  coft 8  her  silken  claes 
She  looked  like  any  queen  : 

“Ye  surely  now  will  sigh  nae  mair 
For  Jock  o’  Hazelgreen  ?  ” 

“Young  Hazelgreen  he  is  my  love 
And  evermair  shall  be; 

I’ll  nae  forsake  young  Hazelgreen 
For  a’  the  gowd  ye  gie.  ” 

And  aye  she  sighed,  and  said,  “  Alas!” 
And  made  a  piteous  mean; 

And  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa’ 
For  Jock  o’  Hazelgreen. 

Then  he  has  coft  for  that  ladye 
A  fine  silk  riding-gown; 

Likewise  he  coft  for  that  ladye 
A  steed  and  set  her  on; 

Wi’  menje  feathers  in  her  hat, 

Silk  stockings,  siller  shoon; 

And  they  ha’e  ridden  far  athort, 
Seeking  young  Hazelgreen. 

And  when  they  came  to  Hazelyetts 
And  lichted  down  therein; 

Monie  were  the  braw  ladyes  there, 
Monie  ane  to  be  seen. 


7.  Alighted. 

8.  Bought. 
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When  she  lichted  down  amang  them  a’, 

She  seemed  to  be  their  queen; 

But  aye  she  loot  her  tears  down  fa’ 

For  Jock  o’  Hazelgreen. 

Then  forth  he  came  young  Hazelgreen, 

To  welcome  his  father  free; 

“You’re  welcome  here,  my  father  dear, 

An’  a’  your  companie.” 

But  when  he  looked  o’er  his  shoulder, 

A  licht  laugh  then  ga’e  he; 

Say,  “  If  I  getna  this  ladye, 

It’s  for  her  I  maun  dee. 

I  must  confess  this  is  the  maid 
I  ance  saw  in  a  dream, 

A  walking  thro’  a  pleasant  shade, 

As  she  had  been  a  queen. 

And  for  her  sake  I  vowed  a  vow 
I  ne’er  would  wed  but  she; 

Should  this  fair  ladye  cruel  prove, 

I’ll  lae  me  down  and  dee.” 

“Now  hold  your  tongue  young  Hazelgreen; 
Let  a’  your  folly  be: 

If  ye  be  sick  for  that  ladye 
She’s  thrice  as  sick  for  thee. 

She’s  thrice  as  sick  for  thee,  my  son, 
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As  bitter  doth  complain; 

And  a’  she  wants  to  heal  her  waes 
Is  Jock  o’  Hazelgreen.” 

He’s  ta’en  her  in  his  armis  twa, 

Led  her  through  bower  and  ha’; 

‘  ‘  Cheer  up  your  heart,  my  dearest  May, 
Ye’re  ladye  o’er  them  a’. 

The  morn  sail  be  our  bridal  day, 

The  nicht  our  bridal  e’en; 

Ye  sail  nae  mair  ha’e  cause  to  mean 
For  Jock  o’  Hazelgreen.” 

Sock  of  f>a3elfcean 

Scott's  Version. 

‘  ‘  Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie  ? 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide  ? 

I’ll  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son, 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride; 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen.” 

But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa’ 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

“  Now  let  this  wilfu’  grief  be  done, 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale; 

Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington, 
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And  lord  of  Langley-dale ; 

His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha’, 

His  sword  in  battle  keen.” 

But  aye  she  loot  her  tears  down  fa’ 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

‘  ‘  A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack, 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair; 

Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk, 
Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair. 

And  you,  the  foremost  of  them  a’, 

Shall  ride  the  forest  queen  ” 

But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa’, 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

The  kirk  was  decked  at  morning-tide, 

The  tapers  glimmered  fair; 

The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride, 
And  dame  and  knight  are  there. 

They  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and  ha’ ; 
The  ladie  was  not  seen! 

She’s  o’er  the  Border  and  awa’ 

Wi’  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 
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The  old  ballads  when  collected  and  published, 
formed  very  interesting  volumes  and  they  have 
proved  the  inspiration  of  many  of  the  modern 
poets  who  have  seized  the  incident  or  caught  the 
rhythm  of  the  musical  refrain  and  wrought  them 
into  their  more  finished  productions.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  much  indebted  to  them  and  frequently 
acknowledged  his  obligation. 

One  of  the  most  famous  characters  in  these 
ballads  was  Robin  Hood,  an  outlaw  who  was  said 
to  live  in  the  greenwood  of  Nottinghamshire.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  all  the  constituted  authorities 
and  robbed  the  wealthy  while  giving  to  the  poor. 
He  was  always  on  the  side  of  him  who  felt  the 
oppressive  hand  of  the  ruling  class  and  so  became 
the  hero  of  the  common  people  and  was  their 
defender,  the  popular  exponent  of  those  rights  of 
personal  liberty  and  property  which  it  took  years 
of  struggle  to  obtain  from  the  nobles  and  the 
crown.  Not  one  half  of  the  tales  told  of  him  are 
true  and  it  may  be  that  no  such  fiery  character 
ever  existed  but  the  songs  and  legends  connected 
with  his  name  are  a  permanent  fund  of  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  race.  With  fat  and  jolly  Friar  Tuck 
his  confessor  and  chief  almoner;  Little  John  the 
slender  giant  who  acted  as  his  man-at-arms;  with 
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Maid  Marian,  his  sweetheart,  he  held  his  rude  and 
festive  court  under  the  spreading  oak  trees,  or 
passed  through  thrilling  adventures  in  which  he  was 
always  the  hero,  and  outwitted  the  famous  Sheriff 
of  Nottingham  or  some  other  of  his  enemies.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  ballads 
we  have  in  permanent  form: 

IRobtn  Iboob  anb  tbe  Mtbow’s  Sons 

There  are  twelve  months  in  all  the  year, 

As  I  hear  many  say, 

But  the  merriest  month  in  all  the  year 
Is  the  merry  month  of  May. 

Now  Robin  Hood  is  to  Nottingham  gone, 

With  a  link ,  a  down,  and  a  day, 

And  there  he  met  a  silly  old  woman, 

Was  weeping  on  the  way. 

‘  ‘  What  news  ?  What  news  ?  thou  silly  old 
woman, 

What  news  hast  thou  for  me?” 

Said  she,  u  There’s  my  three  sons  in  Not¬ 
tingham  town 

To-day  condemned  to  die.” 

“  O,  have  they  parishes  burnt  ?  ”  he  said, 

*  ‘  Or  have  they  ministers  slain  ? 

Or  have  they  robbed  any  virgin  ? 

Or  other  men’s  wives  have  ta’en  ?  ” 
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‘ ‘  They  have  no  parishes  burnt,  good  sir, 

Nor  yet  have  ministers  slain, 

Nor  have  they  robbed  any  virgin, 

Nor  other  men’s  wives  have  ta’en.” 

“  O,  what  have  they  done  ?  ”  said  Robin  Hood, 
“  I  pray  thee  tell  to  me.” 

“  It’s  for  slaying  of  the  king’s  fallow  deer, 
Bearing  their  bows  with  thee.” 

‘‘Dost  thou  not  mind  old  woman,”  he  said, 

“  How  thou  madest  me  sup  and  dine  ? 

By  the  truth  of  my  body,”  quoth  Robin  Hood, 
“You  could  not  tell  it  in  better  time.” 

Now  Robin  Hood  is  to  Nottingham  gone, 

With  a  linky  a  down ,  and  a  dayy 
And  there  he  met  with  a  silly  old  palmer, 

Was  walking  along  the  highway. 

‘  ‘  What  news  ?  What  news  ?  thou  silly  old 
man, 

What  news  I  do  thee  pray  ?  ’  * 

Said  he,  “Three  squires  in  Nottingham  town 
Are  condemned  to  die  this  day.” 

‘  ‘  Come  change  thy  apparel  with  me,  old  man, 
Come  change  thy  apparel  for  mine; 

Here  is  ten  shillings  in  good  silver, 

Go  drink  it  in  beer  or  wine.” 
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“  O,  thine  apparel  is  good,”  he  said, 

“  And  mine  is  ragged  and  torn; 

Wherever  you  go,  wherever  you  ride, 

Laugh  not  an  old  man  to  scorn.” 

“  Come  change  thy  apparel  with  me,  old  churl, 
Come  change  thy  apparel  with  mine ; 

Here  is  a  piece  of  good  broad  gold, 

Go  feast  thy  brethren  with  wine.” 

Then  he  put  on  the  old  man’s  hat, 

It  stood  full  high  on  the  crown; 

“  The  first  bold  bargain  that  I  come  at, 

It  shall  make  thee  come  down.” 

Then  he  put  on  the  old  man’s  cloak, 

Was  patch’d  black,  blue  and  red, 

He  thought  it  no  shame  all  the  day  long, 

To  wear  the  bags  of  bread. 

Then  he  put  on  the  old  man’s  breeks, 

Was  patch’d  from  leg  to  side: 

“By  the  truth  of  my  body,”  bold  Robin  can 
say, 

“This  man  loved  little  pride.” 

Then  he  put  on  the  old  man’s  hose, 

Were  patch’d  from  knee  to  wrist: 
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“By  the  truth  of  my  body,”  said  bold  Robin 
Hood, 

“  I ’d  laugh  if  I  had  any  list.” 

Then  he  put  on  the  old  man’s  shoes, 

Were  patch’d  both  beneath  and  aboon; 
Then  Robin  Hood  swore  a  solemn  oath, 

“It’s  good  habit  that  makes  a  man.” 

Now  Robin  Hood  is  to  Nottingham  gone, 

With  a  link ,  a  down,  and  a  down , 

And  there  he  met  with  the  proud  sheriff, 

Was  walking  along  the  town. 

“Save  you,  save  you,  sheriff !  ”  he  said; 

“  Now  heaven  you  save  and  see  ! 

And  what  will  you  give  to  a  silly  old  man 
To-day  will  your  hangman  be  ?  ” 

“Some  suits,  some  suits,”  the  sheriff  he  said, 
“  Some  suits  I’ll  give  to  thee; 

Some  suits,  some  suits,  and  pence  thirteen, 
To-day’s  a  hangman’s  fee.” 

Then  Robin  he  turns  him  round  about, 

And  jumps  from  stock  to  stone: 

“  By  the  truth  of  my  body,  ”  the  sheriff  he  said, 
“That’s  well  jumpt,  thou  nimble  old  man.” 
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“I  was  ne’er  a  hangman  in  all  my  life, 

Nor  yet  intends  to  trade; 

But  curst  be  he,”  said  bold  Robin, 

‘  ‘  That  first  a  hangman  was  made  ! 

“  I ’ve  a  bag  for  meal,  and  a  bag  for  malt, 
And  a  bag  for  barley  and  corn; 

And  a  bag  for  bread,  and  a  bag  for  beef, 
And  a  bag  for  my  little  small  horn. 

“  I  have  a  horn  in  my  pocket, 

I  got  it  from  Robin  Hood, 

And  still  when  I  set  it  to  my  mouth, 

For  thee  it  blows  little  good.” 

“  O,  wind  thy  horn,  thou  proud  fellow  ! 

Of  thee  I  have  no  doubt. 

I  wish  that  thou  give  such  a  blast, 

Till  both  thy  eyes  fall  out.” 

The  first  loud  blast  that  he  did  blow, 

He  blew  both  loud  and  shrill ; 

A  hundred  and  fifty  of  Robin  Hood’s  men 
Came  riding  over  the  hill. 

The  next  loud  blast  that  he  did  give, 

He  blew  both  loud  and  amain, 

And  quickly  sixty  of  Robin  Hood’s  men 
Came  shining  over  the  plain. 
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“  O  who  are  these,”  the  sheriff,  he  said, 

“  Come  tripping  over  the  lee  ?  ’  * 

They’re  my  attendants,”  brave  Robin  did  say 
“  They’ll  pay  a  visit  to  thee.” 

They  took  the  gallows  from  the  slack, 

They  set  it  in  the  glen, 

They  hanged  the  proud  sheriff  on  that, 
Released  their  own  three  men. 


Gbe  Blecteb  Iknlgbt 


The  two  following  ballads  are  translated  from 
the  original  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  :  — 

ZTbe  JEiecteb  IKnigbt 

From  the  Danish. 

[  The  following  strange  and  somewhat  mys¬ 
tical  ballad  is  from  Nyerup  and  Rahbek’s 
Danske  Viser  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  seems 
to  refer  to  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity 
in  the  North,  and  to  the  institution  of  Knight- 
Errantry.  The  three  maidens  I  suppose  to 
be  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  The  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  the  original  have  been  carefully  pre¬ 
served  in  the  translation.] 

Sir  Oluf  he  rideth  over  the  plain, 

Full  seven  miles  broad  and  seven  miles 
wide, 

But  never,  ah  never,  can  meet  with  the  man 
A  tilt  with  him  dare  ride. 

He  saw  under  the  hillside 
A  Knight  full  well  equipped  ; 

His  steed  was  black,  his  helm  was  barred ; 

He  was  riding  at  full  speed. 

He  wore  upon  his  spurs 
Twelve  little  golden  birds; 
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Anon  he  spurred  his  steed  with  a  clang, 

And  there  sat  all  the  birds  and  sang. 

He  wore  upon  his  mail 

Twelve  little  golden  wheels  ; 

Anon  in  eddies  the  wild  wind  blew, 

And  round  and  round  the  wheels  they  flew. 

He  wore  before  his  breast 

A  lance  that  was  poised  in  rest ; 

And  it  was  sharper  than  diamond-stone, 

It  made  Sir  Oluf’s  heart  to  groan. 

He  wore  upon  his  helm 
A  wreath  of  ruddy  gold  ; 

And  that  gave  him  the  Maidens  Three, 

The  youngest  was  fair  to  behold. 

Sir*  Oluf  questioned  the  Knight  eftsoon 
If  he  were  come  from  heaven  down  ; 

“Art  thou  Christ  of  heaven,”  quoth  he, 

“So  will  I  yield  me  unto  thee.” 

‘  *  I  am  not  Christ  the  Great, 

Thou  shalt  not  yield  thee  yet; 

I  am  an  Unknown  Knight, 

Three  modest  Maidens  have  me  bedight.  ” 

‘  ‘  Art  thou  a  Knight  elected, 

And  have  three  Maidens  thee  bedight 
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So  shalt  thou  ride  a  tilt  this  day, 

For  all  the  Maidens’  honor  !  ” 

The  first  tilt  they  together  rode, 

They  put  their  steeds  to  the  test; 

The  second  tilt  they  together  rode, 
They  proved  their  manhood  best, 

The  third  tilt  they  together  rode, 
Neither  of  them  would  yield; 

The  fourth  tilt  they  together  rode 
They  both  fell  on  the  field. 

Now  lie  the  lords  upon  the  plain, 

And  their  blood  runs  unto  death; 

Now  sit  the  Maidens  in  the  high  tower, 
The  youngest  sorrows  till  death. 
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From  the  German  of  Uhland 

[The  tradition  upon  which  this  ballad  is  founded 
and  the  “shards  of  the  Luck  of  Edenhall,”  still 
exist  in  England.  The  goblet  is  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  Bart.,  of  Eden  Hall, 
Cumberland ,  and  it  is  not  so  entirely  shattered 
as  the  ballad  leaves  it.] 

Of  Edenhall,  the  youthful  lord 
Bids  sound  the  festal  trumpet’s  call: 

He  rises  at  the  banquet  board, 

And  cries,  ’mid  the  drunken  revelers  all, 
“Now  bring  me  the  Luck  of  Edenhall !  ” 

The  butler  hears  the  words  with  pain, 

The  house’s  oldest  seneschal, 

Takes  slow  from  its  silken  cloth  again 
The  drinking  glass  of  crystal  tall; 

They  call  it  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

Then  said  the  lord:  “This  glass  to  praise, 

Fill  with  red  wine  from  Portugal !  ” 

The  gray-beard  with  trembling  hand  obeys; 

A  purple  light  shines  over  all, 

It  beams  from  the  Luck  of  Edenhall 
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Then  speaks  the  lord,  and  waves  it  light, 

4  ‘  This  glass  of  flashing  crystal  tall 
Gave  to  my  sires  the  Fountain-Sprite; 

She  wrote  in  it:  If  this  glass  doth  fall 
Farewell ,  then ,  0  Luck  of  Edenhall ! 

“  5  Twas  right  a  goblet  the  Fate  should  be 
Of  the  joyous  race  of  Edenhall ! 

Deep  draughts  drink  we  right  willingly; 

And  willingly  ring,  with  merry  call, 

Kling !  klang  !  to  the  Luck  of  Edenhall !  ” 

First  rings  it  deep,  and  full,  and  mild, 

Like  to  the  song  of  a  nightingale; 

Then  like  the  roar  of  a  torrent  wild; 

Then  mutters  at  last  like  the  thunder’s  fall, 
The  glorious  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

“  For  its  keeper  takes  a  race  of  might, 

The  fragile  goblet  of  crystal  tall; 

It  has  lasted  longer  than  is  right; 

Kling  !  klang  !  —  with  a  harder  blow  than  all 
Will  I  try  the  Luck  of  Edenhall !  ” 

As  the  goblet  ringing  flies  apart, 

Suddenly  cracks  the  vaulted  hall; 

And  through  the  rift  the  wild  flames  start; 
The  guests  in  dust  are  scattered  all, 

With  the  breaking  Luck  of  Edenhall! 
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In  storms  the  foe,  with  fire  and  sword; 

He  in  the  night  had  scaled  the  wall, 

Slain  by  the  sword  lies  the  youthful  Lord, 

But  holds  in  his  hand  the  crystal  tall, 

The  shattered  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

On  the  morrow  the  butler  gropes  alone, 

The  gray-beard  in  the  desert  hall, 

He  seeks  his  Lord’s  burnt  skeleton 
He  seeks  in  the  dismal  ruin’s  fall 
The  shards  of  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

“The  stone  wall,”  saith  he,  “doth  fall  aside, 
Down  must  the  stately  columns  fall; 

Glass  is  this  earth’s  Luck  and  Pride; 

In  atoms  shall  fall  this  earthly  ball 
One  day  like  the  Luck  of  Edenhall!  ” 


IMstortc  Epics 


Other  forms  of  the  epic  are  numerous  and  a 
classification  can  easily  be  made  by  the  student  as 
he  reads.  Some  few  kinds  have  technical  names, 
as  the  allegory  which  in  narrative  form  relates 
events  that  have  in  themselves  or  in  the  character 
concerned  a  double  meaning,  the  one  literal  and 
the  other  figurative,  teaching  perhaps  a  deep 
moral  lesson.  Of  this  class  famous  examples  are 
The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman ,  written  about 
1362,  and  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene .  The  allegory 
is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  poetry,  when  the  ten¬ 
dencies  were  all  to  personify  the  vices  and  virtues 
of  man  and  to  see  in  the  incidents  of  daily  life 
lessons  of  faith  and  character.  The  fable  is  an 
allegory,  usually  brief,  that  personifies  animals 
and  inanimate  things  and  teaches  its  lesson 
through  their  fancied  precepts.  The  legend  relates 
the  more  or  less  mythical  deeds  of  national  heroes 
or  of  consecrated  beings  whom  portions  of  the 
world  hold  sacred.  The  transition  from  this  to 
the  historic  epic  is  not  abrupt  nor  can  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  two  be  always  drawn.  Three 
that  might  be  considered  as  of  the  last  type  are 
appended  and  the  student  will  find  in  other  parts 
of  this  course  poems  that  can  be  used  for  com¬ 
parison. 
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ROBERT  BROWNING 

You  know  we  French  stormed  Ratisbon: 

A  mile  or  so  away, 

On  a  little  mound,  Napoleon 
Stood  on  our  storming  day. 

With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how 
Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind, 

As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 
Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused,  “  My  plans 
That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall, 

Let  once  my  army-leader  Lannes 
Waver  at  yonder  wall, — ” 

Out  ’twixt  the  battery-smokes  there  flew 
A  rider,  bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping:  nor  bridle  drew 
Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy, 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse’s  mane,  a  boy: 

You  hardly  could  suspect  — 
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(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed, 

Scarce  any  blood  came  through) 

You  looked  twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 
Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

“Well,”  cried  he,  “  Emperor,  by  God’s  grace 
We’ve  got  you  Ratisbon! 

The  Marshal’s  in  the  market  place, 

And  you’ll  be  there  anon, 

To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  its  vans 
Where  I,  to  heart’s  desire, 

Perched  him!  ”  The  chief’s  eye  flashed;  his 
plans 

Soared  up  again  like  fire. 

The  chief’s  eye  flashed;  but  presently 
Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother  eagle’s  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes. 

“You’re  wounded!”  “Nay,”  the  soldier’s 
pride 

Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said: 

“I’m  killed,  Sire!”  And  his  chief  beside, 
Smiling,  the  boy  fell  dead. 
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HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea; 

And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daughter, 
To  bear  him  company. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy-flax, 

Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 

And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds, 
That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm, 

With  his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

And  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 
The  smoke  now  West,  now  South. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  Sailor, 

Had  sailed  the  Spanish  Main, 

‘  ‘  I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port, 

For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

‘  ‘  Last  night,  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 
And  to-night  no  moon  we  see!  ” 

The  skipper  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 
And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 
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Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  from  the  Northeast; 

The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine, 

And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain, 

The  vessel  in  its  strength; 

She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frighted 
steed, 

Then  leaped  her  cable’s  length. 

“Come  hither!  come  hither!  my  little  daugh¬ 
ter, 

And  do  not  tremble  so; 

For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale, 

That  ever  wind  did  blow.” 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman’s  coat 
Against  the  stinging  blast; 

He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

“  O  father!  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be  ?  ” 

“  ’Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast!  ” 

And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

“  O  father!  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be  ?  ” 
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‘  ‘  Some  ship  in  distress,  that  can  not  live 
In  such  an  angry  sea!  ” 

“  O  father!  I  see  a  gleaming  light, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be  ?  ” 

But  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 

A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark, 

With  his  face  to  the  skies, 

The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming 
snow 

On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and 
prayed 

That  saved  she  might  be; 

And  she  thought  of  Christ,  who  stilled  the 
wave 

On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and 
drear, 

Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 

Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Towards  the  reef  of  Norman’s  Woe. 

And  ever  the  fitful  gusts  between 
A  sound  came  from  the  land; 
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It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf, 

On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows, 
She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck, 

And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 
Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 
Looked  soft  as  carded  wool, 

But  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side 
Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice, 

With  the  masts  went  by  the  board; 

Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  strove  and  sank 
Ho!  Ho!  the  breakers  roared! 

At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast, 

To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast, 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes; 

And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  sea 
weed 

On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 
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Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow! 

Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this 
On  the  reef  of  Norman’s  Woe! 

Ube  1 Revenge 

A  Ballad  of  the  Fleet 

LORD  TENNYSON 

At  Flores  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
lay, 

And  a  pinnace,  like  a  flutter’d  bird,  came  fly¬ 
ing  from  far  away : 

“Spanish  ships  of  war  at  sea!  we  have  sighted 
fifty-three!  ” 

Then  sware  Lord  Thomas  Howard:  “’Fore 
God  I  am  no  coward; 

But  I  can  not  meet  them  here,  for  my  ships 
are  out  of  gear, 

And  the  half  my  men  are  sick.  I  must  fly, 
but  follow  quick. 

We  are  six  ships  of  the  line;1  can  we  fight 
with  fifty-three?” 

i.  Ships  powerful  enough  to  fight  in  the  line  of  battle,  carrying 
sixty  guns  or  more. 

Note. — Tennyson  wrote  the  first  line  of  this  poem  and  laid  it  aside  in 
his  desk  where  it  remained  fifteen  years.  Then  in  a  single  day  he  dashed 
off  the  ringing  ballad.  Sir  Richard  Grenville  fought  for  fifteen  hours 
with  his  one  ship,  the  fifty-three  vessels  of  the  Spanish  navy.  The  bravery 
of  the  English  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  Spain.  Tennyson  follows 
closely  the  account  given  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenville  :  “I  know 
you  are  no  coward; 

You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  with  them 
again. 

But  I’ve  ninety  men  and  more  that  are  lying 
sick  ashore, 

I  should  count  myself  the  coward  if  I  left 
them,  my  Lord  Howard, 

To  these  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devildoms 
of  Spain.  ” 

So  Lord  Howard  past  away  with  five  ships  of 
war  that  day, 

Till  he  melted  like  a  cloud  in  the  silent  sum¬ 
mer  heaven; 

But  Sir  Richard  bore  in  hand  all  his  sick  men 
from  the  land 

Very  carefully  and  slow, 

Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon, 

And  we  laid  them  on  a  ballast  down  below; 

For  we  brought  them  all  aboard, 

And  they  blest  him  in  their  pain,  that  they 
were  not  left  to  Spain, 

To  the  thumbscrew2  and  the  stake,3  for  the 
glory  of  the  Lord. 


2.  An  instrument  of  torture  by  which  the  thumbs  of  the  victim  were 
crushed. 

3.  To  which  victims  were  fastened  to  be  burned. 
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He  had  only  a  hundred  seamen  to  work  the 
ship  and  to  fight, 

And  he  sailed  away  from  Flores  till  the 
Spaniard  came  in  sight, 

With  his  huge  sea-castles  heaving  upon  the 
weather-bow. 

“  Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly  ? 

Good  Sir  Richard,  tell  us  now, 

For  to  fight  is  but  to  die ! 

There’ll  be  little  of  us  left  by  the  time  this 
sun  be  set.” 

And  Sir  Richard  said  again  :  “  We  be  all  good 
English  men. 

Let  us  bang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the  children 
of  the  devil, 

For  I  never  turn’d  my  back  upon  Don  or 
devil  yet.” 

Sir  Richard  spoke  and  he  laugh’d,  and  we 
roar’d  a  hurrah,  and  so 

The  little  Revenge  ran  on  sheer  into  the  heart 
of  the  foe, 

With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deck  and  her 
ninety  sick  below; 

For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and  half  to 
the  left  were  seen, 

And  the  little  Revenge  ran  on  thro’  the  long 
sea-lane  between. 
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Thousands  of  their  soldiers  look’d  down  from 
their  decks  and  laugh’d, 

Thousands  of  their  seamen  made  mock  at  the 
mad  little  craft 

Running  on  and  on,  till  delay’d 
By  their  mountain-like  San  Philip  that,  of 
fifteen  hundred  tons, 

And  up-shadowing  high  above  us  with  her 
yawning  tiers  of  guns, 

Took  the  breath  from  our  sails,  and  we  stay’d; 

And  while  now  the  great  San  Philip  hung 
above  us  like  a  cloud 
Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 
Long  and  loud, 

Four  galleons  drew  away 
From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day, 

And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two  upon  the 
starboard  lay, 

And  the  battle-thunder  broke  from  them  all. 

But  anon  the  great  San  Philip,  she  bethought 
herself  and  went, 

Having  that  within  her  womb  that  had  left 
her  ill  content; 

And  the  rest  they  came  aboard  us,  and  they 
fought  us  hand  to  hand, 
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For  a  dozen  times  they  came  with  their  pikes 
and  musqueteers, 

And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  ’em  off  as  a  dog 
that  shakes  his  ears 

When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land. 

And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  came 
out  far  over  the  summer  sea, 

But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the 
one  and  the  fifty-three. 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  their 
high-built  galleons  came, 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  with  her 
battle-thunder  and  flame; 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  drew 
back  with  her  dead  and  her  shame. 

For  some  were  sunk  and  many  were  shat¬ 
ter’d,  and  so  could  fight  us  no  more  — 

God  of  battles,  was  ever  a  battle  like  this  in 
the  world  before  ? 

For  he  said,  “  Fight  on  !  fight  on  !  ” 

Tho’  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck; 

And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  the  short 
summer  night  was  gone, 

With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  drest  he  had  left 
the  deck, 
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But  a  bullet  struck  him  that  was  dressing  it 
suddenly  dead, 

And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in  the  side 
and  the  head, 

And  he  said  “  Fight  on!  fight  on!  M 

And  the  night  went  down,  and  the  sun  smiled 
out  far  over  the  summer  sea, 

And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken  sides  lay 
round  us  all  in  a  ring; 

But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again,  for  they 
fear’d  that  we  still  could  sting, 

So  they  watched  what  the  end  would  be, 

And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain, 

But  in  perilous  plight  were  we, 

Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  were  slain, 
And  half  of  the  rest  of  us  maim’d  for  life 
In  the  crash  of  the  cannonades  and  the  des¬ 
perate  strife; 

And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold  were  most 
of  them  stark  and  cold, 

And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent,  and  the 
powder  was  all  of  it  spent; 

And  the  masts  and  the  rigging  were  lying  over 
the  side  ; 

But  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English  pride, 
“We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  day  and 
a  night 
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As  may  never  be  fought  again ! 

We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men! 

And  a  day  less  or  more 

At  sea  or  ashore, 

We  die  —  does  it  matter  when? 

Sink  me  the  ship,  Master  Gunner  —  sink  her, 
split  her  in  twain! 

Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into  the  hands 
of  Spain !  ” 

And  the  gunner  said,  “Ay,  ay,”  but  the  sea¬ 
men  made  reply : 

“We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 

And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives. 

We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if  we 
yield,  to  let  us  go; 

We  shall  live  to  fight  again  and  to  strike 
another  blow.” 

And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they  yielded 
to  the  foe. 

And  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their  flagship 
bore  him  then, 

Where  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old  Sir 
Richard  caught  at  last, 

And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with  their 
courtly  foreign  grace; 
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But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he  cried:4 

“I  have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith  like  a 
valiant  man  and  true; 

I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is  bound 
to  do: 

With  a  joyful  spirit  I,  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
die  !  ” 

And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he  died. 


And  they  stared  at  the  dead  that  had  been  so 
valiant  and  true, 

And  had  holden  the  power  and  glory  of  Spain 
so  cheap 

That  he  dared  her  with  one  little  ship  and  his 
English  few; 

Was  he  devil  or  man?  He  was  devil  for  aught 
they  knew, 

But  they  sank  his  body  with  honor  down  into 
the  deep, 

And  they  mann’d  the  Revenge  with  a  swarthier 
alien  crew, 


4.  “  Feeling  the  hower  of  death  to  approch,  hee  spake  these  words  in 
Spanish  and  said :  Here  die  I  Richard  Greenfield ,  with  a  joyfull  and 
quiet  mind,  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  true  soldier  ought  to  do, 
yet  hath  fought  for  his  countrey,  Queene,  religion,  and  honor  whereby 
my  soul  most  joyfull  departeth  out  of  this  bodie,  and  shall  alwaies  leave 
behind  it  an  euerlasting  fame  of  a  valiant  and  true  soldier  that  hath  done 
his  dutie  as  he  was  bound  to  do.  When  hee  had  finished  these  or  such 
other  like  words  hee  gaue  up  the  ghost,  with  great  and  stout  courage,  and 
no  man  could  perceiue  any  true  signe  of  heauiness  on  him,”  —  Linschoten. 
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And  away  she  sail’d  with  her  loss  and  long’d 
for  her  own; 

When  a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had  ruin’d 
awoke  from  sleep, 

And  the  water  began  to  heave  and  the  weather 
to  moan, 

And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  a  great  gale 
blew, 

And  a  wave  like  the  wave  that  is  raised  by  an 
earthquake  grew, 

Till  it  smote  on  their  hulls  and  their  sails  and 
their  masts  and  their  flags, 

And  the  whole  sea  plunged  and  fell  on  the 
shot-shatter’ d  navy  of  Spain, 

And  the  little  Revenge  herself  went  down  by 
the  island  crags 

To  be  lost  evermore  in  the  main. 
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PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 
HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 


©ercs  ©belief 

1792-1822 

Shelley  lived  a  little  less  than  thirty  years  but 
in  that  brief  time  he  made  for  himself  an  enduring 
name.  It  was  a  sad  life  he  led,  a  life  of  constant 
opposition  to  society  and  religion,  and  full  of  suf¬ 
fering  for  himself.  He  had  neither  sympathy  nor 
decent  treatment  at  his  home,  and  at  Eton,  where 
he  went  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  the  butt  of  all 
the  heartless  pranks  his  playmates  could  invent. 
His  fiery  temper  and  obstinate  disposition  placed 
him  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  boyish  tormentors. 
A  beautiful  face,  charming  manners  when  in  repose 
and  a  sympathetic  and  generous  nature  that  fol¬ 
lowed  him  through  life  were  an  endowment  that 
should  have  made  him  beloved  by  everyone. 

As  he  grew  older  and  entered  college  his  avowed 
atheism  brought  him  the  distrust  of  his  friends, 
the  contempt  of  his  family,  broke  off  his  first 
attachment  to  a  beautiful  cousin,  and  finally  on 
the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  his 
views  on  the  Necessity  of  Atheism ,  summarily 
expelled  him  from  Oxford.  He  never  learned 
discretion  in  expressing  his  views,  but  seemed 
possessed  of  a  fatal  facility  in  advocating  them 
at  the  most  inopportune  times.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  much  good  in  his  faith  and  in  his  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  spirit.  One  writer  says  of  him,  “He  had 
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faith  in  the  gospel  of  liberty,  fraternity,  equality ; 
faith  in  the  divine  beauty  of  nature ;  faith  in  a 
love  that  rules  the  universe ;  faith  in  the  perfecta- 
bility  of  man ;  faith  in  the  omnipresent  soul, 
whereof  our  souls  are  atoms;  faith  in  affection, 
as  the  ruling  and  co-ordinating  substance  of 
morality.  ” 

But  in  the  application  of  his  tenets  he  violated 
most  of  the  sacred  laws  of  home  and  family.  His 
first  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  tavern-keeper,  was 
sixteen,  when  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Shelley,  the 
heir  to  a  baronetcy,  eloped  with  her.  A  few  years 
sufficed  to  show  both  that  they  were  not  fitted  to 
be  happy  together,  and  though  they  had  one  beau¬ 
tiful  child,  Shelley  deserted  them  and  united  him¬ 
self  to  Mary  Godwin  whom  in  after  years  he 
married.  His  first  wife,  driven  to  desperation 
by  this  desertion  and  her  own  subsequent  frailty, 
drowned  herself  in  the  Serpentine  River  in 
London.  Shelley  tried  to  obtain  his  children  (a 
second  was  born  shortly  after  the  separation)  but 
the  English  courts  refused  to  give  them  to  an  athe¬ 
ist  with  such  reprehensible  opinions  on  marriage. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Italy 
where  the  Shelleys  and  several  dependents  lived 
together.  In  one  of  his  yachting  trips  on  the 
Mediterranean  a  sudden  squall  wrecked  his  boat, 
drowning  himself,  his  friend  and  the  boy  with 
them.  Their  bodies  were  after  a  time  cast  upon 
the  shore,  but  the  authorities  refusing  to  allow 
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them  to  be  removed,  the  poet’s  body  was  cre¬ 
mated  in  the  presence  of  his  friend  Byron  and 
others.  Curiously  enough  his  heart  did  not  burn. 
His  ashes  were  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery 
at  Rome. 

For  Lord  Byron,  Shelley  held  the  warmest 
friendship  and  the  most  ardent  admiration.  Their 
intimacy  influenced  both,  and  after  the  latter’s 
death  Byron  wrote,  ‘ ‘There  is  another  man  gone, 
about  whom  the  world  was  ill-naturedly  and 
ignorantly  and  brutally  mistaken.  It  will,  per¬ 
haps,  do  him  justice  now  when  he  can  be  no  bet¬ 
ter  for  it.” 

A  Captain  Kennedy  truthfully  describes  Shelley 
in  these  words,  “His  eyes  were  most  expressive; 
his  complexion  beautifully  fair,  his  features  ex¬ 
quisitely  fine,  his  hair  was  dark,  and  no  peculiar 
attention  to  its  arrangement  was  manifest.  In 
person  he  was  gentlemanlike,  but  inclined  to  stoop; 
his  gait  was  decidedly  not  military.  There  was 
an  earnestness  in  his  manner  and  such  perfect 
gentleness  of  breeding  and  freedom  from  every¬ 
thing  artificial  as  charmed  everyone.  I  never  met 
a  man  who  so  immediately  won  upon  me.” 

His  Ode  to  the  West  Wind  is  a  grand  poem; 
The  Cloud ,  a  dainty  piece  of  workmanship;  Stan¬ 
zas  in  Dejection ,  as  perfect  in  unity  of  sentiment 
as  a  lyric  can  be;  and  the  Ode  to  a  Skylark  is  one 
of  the  most  musical  poems  ever  written.  His 
longer  works  are  noted  for  their  polish  and  deli- 
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cate  sentiment.  With  so  much  done,  regret  is 
universal  that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  reach 
the  maturity  of  his  powers.  But  his  poetry  is 
scarcely  perfect,  it  lacks  just  what  Tennyson  and 
some  of  the  American  poets  have  been  able  to 
give  by  their  blameless  lives.  Matthew  Arnold 
concludes  an  essay  on  Dowden’s  life  of  Shelley: 
“  But  let  no  one  suppose  that  a  want  of 
humor  and  a  self-delusion  such  as  Shelley’s 
have  no  effect  upon  a  man’s  poetry.  The  man 
Shelley,  in  very  truth,  is  not  entirely  sane,  and 
Shelley’s  poetry  is  not  entirely  sane  either.  The 
Shelley  of  actual  life  is  a  vision  of  beauty  and 
radiance,  indeed,  but  availing  nothing,  effecting 
nothing.  And  in  poetry  no  less  than  in  life,  he  is 
a  beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel,  beating  in  the 
void  his  luminous  wings  in  vain.” 
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1807-1882 

This  is  the  much-loved  poet  of  the  American 
home,  the  man  who  had  the  deepest  insight  into 
those  emotions  which  make  better  fathers  and 
mothers,  children,  brothers  and  sisters.  He  sang 
of  the  human  heart  in  loving  tenderness;  and  his 
long  life  of  spotless  integrity,  his  strong  desire  to 
live  right,  to  think  right,  and  to  teach  right  gave 
him  the  power  to  touch  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
He  wrote  of  children  and  for  children  with  a  wealth 
of  affection  and  a  keenness  of  understanding  that 
compel  the  admiration  and  reverential  love  of  his 
little  readers.  Other  poets  have  appealed  to  the 
imagination  and  the  intellect  with  greater  force 
but  no  one  has  so  touched  the  heart. 

“  Longfellow,  though  a  man  of  general  culture, 
does  not  write  for  the  literary  public.  His  rela¬ 
tion  is  to  the  great  body  of  readers  though  his 
personal  intimacies  seem  to  have  been  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  with  literary  or  academic  people.  Sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  broadly  human  is  one  of  the  marks 
of  the  true  poet.  To  put  simple  things  into  form 
requires  genius;*  for  thousands  try  to  do  it  every 
day  and  fail  for  lack  of  the  special  gift.  Long¬ 
fellow  succeeded,  and  those  who  say  that  his 
themes  and  method  are  alike  commonplace  forget 
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that  the  touch  which  illuminates  the  commonplace 
is  the  most  delicate  in  art.” 

Longfellow  was  born  in  1807  and  lived  to  be 
seventy-five  years  old,  dying  in  the  same  quiet, 
peaceful  way  in  which  he  had  lived  his  long  and 
earnest  life.  It  was  the  life  of  a  student  and  a 
poet,  a  man  of  deep  feelings  and  steady  purpose. 

He  was  early  possessed  by  a  strong  desire  to  be 
eminent  in  some  line,  and  all  his  tastes  led  to 
literature.  He  wrote  and  his  mothers  sympa¬ 
thetic  criticism  assisted  him  to  perfect  his  style 
and  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  practice. 
When  he  graduated  from  college  he  found  himself 
driven  by  circumstances  to  undertake  the  study  of 
the  law,  but  fortunately  at  this  juncture  came  an 
offer  of  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  in  Bow- 
doin  College,  of  which  he  was  a  graduate.  It  can 
easily  be  imagined  that  he  accepted  the  invitation 
with  joy,  particularly  as  it  was  coupled  with  the 
privilege  of  three  years  of  European  study  before 
he  entered  upon  its  duties.  For  five  and  a  half 
years  he  held  this  position  and  was  much  beloved 
by  the  students  who  sat  in  his  classes.  He  was 
witty,  helpful,  and  sympathetic,  a  notable  teacher. 
Receiving  an  offer  of  the  same  position  at  Har¬ 
vard  he  left  Bowdoin  and  studied  abroad  for 
eighteen  months  before  entering  upon  his  new 
duties.  For  eighteen  years  he  taught  in  Harvard, 
and  then  resigned  because  he  felt  the  burden  of 
the  daily  routine  and  because  he  wished  to  devote 
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himself  more  exclusively  to  his  writings.  He  was 
succeeded  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 

He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  dying  while 
she  was  abroad  with  him  in  1835.  His  poem 
Footsteps  of  Angels  written  three  years  after  her 
death  is  a  touching  tribute  of  his  love.  By  his 
second  wife  he  had  several  children  whose  happy 
faces  were  his  greatest  delight  and  who  occupied  his 
heart  alone  after  the  terrible  calamity  which  de¬ 
prived  him  of  the  loving  companionship  of  their 
mother.  She  was  burned  to  death  by  her  cloth¬ 
ing  catching  fire  from  a  lighted  match  with  which 
she  had  just  sealed  a  lock  of  one  of  her  children’s 
hair.  To  one  of  Longfellow’s  sensitive  nature  his 
affliction  came  with  doubled  force  and  he  never 
ceased  to  mourn  her  loss. 

Much  of  his  poetry  was  personal  in  its  growth 
and  came  from  the  depths  of  experience  through 
which  his  own  heart  passed.  This  gave  to  it  that 
peculiar  power  by  which  it  holds  us  all.  The 
Psalm  of  Life  marks  his  return  to  poetry  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  and  of  it  he  says:  “  I  kept 
it  some  time  in  manuscript,  unwilling  to  show  it  to 
any  one  — it  being  a  voice  from  my  inmost  heart 
of  a  time  when  I  was  rallying  from  depression.” 
The  Bridge  is  his  own  experience;  the  Ode  to  a 
Child  was  addressed  to  his  own  son  Charles,  and 
Resignation  is  the  expression  of  his  soul’s  deepest 
feeling  when  his  baby  Fanny  died.  Many  of  the 
subjects  he  selects  are  the  common  things  near 
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himself  and  he  was  never  averse  to  using  whatever 
inspired  his  poetic  thought,  yet  it  was  all  so  trans¬ 
muted  in  the  pure  recesses  of  his  mind  that  it  has 
well  been  said  of  him  as  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  that 
he  wrote  no  word  he  could  wish  blotted  out. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  his 
chief  and  most  readable  poems,  for  no  one  is 
ignorant  of  Evangeline  and  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish,  of  Hiawatha  and  The  Spanish 
Student ,  of  the  many  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  in 
their  charming  setting,  and  the  numberless  lyrics 
which  from  The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers  to  his  last 
written  word  have  become  the  loved  possession 
of  every  home  of  culture  and  refinement. 

His  own  sonnet,  one  of  the  finest  ever  written, 
seems  descriptive  of  his  end: 

“  As  a  fond  mother  when  the  day  is  o’er, 
Leads  by  the  hand  her  little  child  to  bed, 
Half  willing,  half  reluctant  to  be  led, 

And  leave  his  broken  playthings  on  the 
floor, 

Still  gazing  at  them  through  the  open  door, 
Nor  wholly  reassured  and  comforted 
By  promises  of  others  in  their  stead, 

Which  though  more  splendid  may  not  please 
him  more  ; 

So  nature  deals  with  us,  and  takes  away 
Our  playthings,  one  by  one,  and  by  the  hand 
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Leads  us  to  rest  so  gently,  that  we  go 
Scarce  knowing  if  we  wish  to  stay, 

Being  too  full  of  sleep  to  understand 
How  far  the  unknown  transcends  the  what 
we  know.” 
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IReview  Questions 


1.  Find  Wordsworth’s  sonnet  written  on  West¬ 
minster  Bridge  and  write  a  description  of  its  me¬ 
ter,  its  rhyme  scheme,  and  compare  it  carefully 
with  Milton’s  sonnet  On  His  Own  Blindness. 

2.  Write  of  Lycidas  an  analysis  similar  to  that 
which  in  your  text  precedes  Gray’s  Elegy. 

3.  Compare  the  ode,  the  sonnet,  and  the  elegy 
in :  (a)  form  and  structure,  (b)  purpose.  In 
which  class  do  you  find  the  more  beautiful  poems  ? 

4.  Compare  the  ballad  on  Robin  Hood  with 
The  Ancient  Mariner :  (a)  inform,  (b)  in  pur¬ 
pose,  (c)  in  power  and  beauty  of  expression. 

5.  What  contrast  can  you  find  in  character 
between  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow? 

6.  Can  you  find  in  Burke’s  speech  On  Concili¬ 
ation  any  passages  which  you  would  call  poetic  ? 
What  are  the  characteristics  that  make  you  so 
term  them? 

7.  Compare  the  poems  of  Wordsworth  with 
those  of  Milton  and  determine  which  makes  the 
greater  number  of  allusions  to  birds  and  flowers. 

8.  Compare  Milton’s  Lycidas  with  Shelley’s 
Adonais  and  determine  which  makes  the  greater 
use  of  his  classical  knowledge  as  shown  by  his 
mythological  allusions. 
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IReviexv  Questions 

9.  Search  Lamb’s  Dream  Children  for  evi¬ 
dences  of  an  affectionate  disposition  in  the  writer. 
Can  you  prove  by  what  you  have  read  that  poetry 
is  more  apt  to  show  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
writer  than  is  prose  ? 

10.  What  to  you  are  the  greatest  attractions  of 
In  Memoriam  ?  Do  you  feel  that  Tennyson  is 
more  sincere  in  his  grief  than  Milton  was  when  he 
wrote  Lycidas  ?  What  evidences  can  you  find  to 
sustain  your  opinion  ? 
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